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MAGATINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Gandhi and Christ 


isis A BULL SESSION or fraternity discussion passes 


in which someone doesn’t bring up Mahatma Gandhi.— 
“Do you mean to tell me that a man as good as Gandhi 
needed Christ? Certainly he would go to heaven (often 
the student strangles on the foreign word) because of 
his own high morality.” 

Dr. Walter Hearn, now on the Yale Medical faculty, 
first brought the quotation to our attention during the 
*51 Illinois Mission. It’s from An Autobiography, the 
Story of My Experiments with Truth by Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi, translated from the original Gu- 
jarati by Mahandev Desai: 

“In judging myself I shall try to be as harsh as truth, 
as | want others also to be. Measuring myself by that 
standard | must exclaim with Surdas: 


‘Where is there a wretch 

So wicked and loathsome as I? 
I have foresaken my Maker, 

So faithless have I been!” 


“For it is an unbroken torture to me that I am still so 
far from Him, who, as I fully know, governs every breath 
of my life, and whose offspring I am. I know that it is 
the evil passions within that keep me so far from Him, 
and yet I cannot get away from them.” 

Compare the words of Jesus Christ: “Which of you 
convinceth me of sin? And if I say the truth, why do 
ye not believe me?” (John 8:46). 

(Continued on page 26, column 2) 
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HE COMMITTEE was waiting at the railway sta- 
tion to welcome a new pastor whom they had not 
met. As the passengers came along the platform, Jones?” But the stranger turned cool eyes upon 

ned them in them. “I’m n new pastor. It’s dyspepsia 
° 


ot your 
that makes me look like this.’ 


Happy to see you! Ho as the 


o must be their new pastor. Closer si 
assured them. Cordially they moved toward him, 





not good samples of transformed personality. We 
are too like the Pharisee who thanked God that he 
was righteous, and the elder brother who preferred 
to talk of his brother’s sinful life rather than to 
welcome him home. We herd with our own kind; 
we isolate ourselves; we insulate ourselves from 
non-evangelicals of every stripe and check. In our 
minds always looms too great a consciousness of 
all that divides us from these others and too little 
remembrance of all that should join us in love and 
friendliness. 

In a word, the trouble with us evangelicals is 
that—unlike Jesus—we have too few friends among 
sinners. 

I was like that in graduate school. Fresh from 
an evangelical college and having spent perhaps 
ten hours all told with students from other colleges, 
I went to the university with God’s promise to keep 
me—and to help Him I dug in. I was determined 
that my faith wasn’t going to be shattered—as my 
professors in college had so constantly warned me 
was the usual outcome at universities. For all my 
precautions I almost did lose my faith, but that’s 
another story; and digging in didn’t cause it or 
prevent it. I came to the university frightened. 

As I remember it now, I didn’t talk with -other 
graduate students—outside of tiny snatches of time 
before classes—more than a dozen hours in three 
years. Of course I had two excuses: one that I 
was going on a badly frayed financial string and 
just didn’t care to miss my time schedule for that 
degree, the other that these people were not Chris- 
tians. They smoked, they swore, they did some 
drinking (in prohibition days) and boasted of it, 
they told dirty stories, they were unbelievers or 
liberals, they—well, who knew all that they did? 
I couldn’t think of much we had in common; and 
I didn’t want to be contaminated or lose my faith. 
It was almost certain that sooner or later any ex- 
tended conversation would get around to things re- 
ligious. Who knew what they might believe and 
say? Of course, I had the answers that I had mem- 
orized at college, but I had little idea of what these 
fellows would say. I didn’t know how the world 
looked to them. So I dug in and kept to myself. 


Maybe it was just as well. I am sure that if | 
had tried to talk with them I would have felt it my 


duty very soon to steer the topic toward religion. 
And with my ignorance and fear, and my revulsion 
from their ideas and lives, I would have done little 
good. They might have listened, but they would at 
least unconsciously have felt the gulf in my atti- 
tude. They would not have found me winsome. 

I had more dealings with the faculty. There were 
papers to discuss, and my program, and points 
raised in class. One young assistant professor took 
something of a liking to me. One day he invited 
my wife and me to dinner at his home. And I— 
yes—I declined that invitation. I said something 
about being especially busy just then. It was true. 
too, for I wouldn’t have lied for anything. I was 
taking my graduate work in a field other than my 
undergraduate concentration, so I was always busy. 
But not that busy. If I had wanted to, I could 
have found time for that dinner. But I was afraid 
to. This teacher smoked, and talked about drink- 
ing, and was an unbeliever. Why, likely he would 
offer us some kind of prohibition hooch if we ac- 
cepted that invitation. So I stopped him short. 
He never tried again. Neither did any other pro- 
fessor. 

So it was that I went through three years of 
university and never had a meal with student or 
teacher, never had a long talk on anything but 
strictly academic business, never made a single real 
friend. Professors liked me, were glad to see me 
in later years. But we were not friends, and we 
never opened our hearts to each other on any sub- 
ject. I just wasn’t going to endanger myself and 
my faith. And since I knew only one evangelical 
on the campus, I walked alone—and friendless. 

Nor did I care to associate with the one evan- 
gelical I knew. He was the kind who stood up on 
a soap box on the campus to preach the gospel, 
who played hymns in front of the fraternity houses 
at sunrise on Easter morning to remind the boys 
of Christ (and got water poured on him for his 
pains and gloried in suffering for Christ’s sake), 
and who let folks know what he thought of sinners 
and sin and unbelief. He did not make friends of 
sinners either. 


But did I do no personal work? Never witness? 
I can remember writing a paragraph at the end 
of a philosophy final. And as an assistant hand- 
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ling, a section of freshman writing, I made two 
gestures. I had interviews about papers, and dur- 
ing the interviews I got around to asking the boys 
where they went to church. And when I returned 
their finals I tucked a tract into each one. Then 
I retired to my office down the hall. Presently I 
peeped out and saw the boys picking up their 
papers, looking puzzled at finding the tracts, drop- 
ping them to the floor, and walking off. 

I was disappointed. I had prayed for those 
boys. I wanted them to become Christians. But 
I didn’t get close to one of them personally. I’m 
not sure now that I knew even one of them by his 
first name. Certainly I had never talked with one 
of them about anything but course business. I made 
no friends of sinners. We had little in common. 

And that’s the picture of my university career. 
I honestly feel that I was concerned about my as- 
sociates; I prayed for them; I gave out tracts some- 
times; | made a Christian stand occasionally when 
the need rose. But I made no friends of sinners. 
Personally I held aloof; I set up walls about me. 
I was a Christian, and they were not. It isn’t a 
nice picture, as I see it now. That is why—years 
later—I feel strongly about this matter. 

And I know the picture is not mine alone. It is 
being repeated by any number of evangelicals, 
young and old, in colleges and universities and 
everywhere. ; 

Some years ago I heard of a girl from an evan- 
gelical college who was working at a summer re- 
sort which hired college girls in numbers. She 
earnestly wanted to win some of these girls to 
Christ. So what did she do? She promptly retired 
to her room at night after work for Bible study 
and prayer. She tried to organize a Bible study 
group. She never went walking or exploring the 
countryside with the girls, or played tennis and 
swam with them, or sat around and talked. She 
established no basis of personal contact and friend- 
ship with any of her fellows. And she wondered 
why no one would study the Bible with her, though 
she urged almost everyone. Se would not be friends 
with sinners. 

But the incident which really triggered this dis- 
cussion came to my notice only recently. In the 
same high school in Ohio are two young women 
teachers, one a graduate of a strongly evangelical 
college. She was brought up. in the tradition of 
the “separated life’— no dancing or movies or 
cards or tobacco or alcohol. The other, a good 
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THE COVER 


With the advent of the football 
season IVCF chapters are busy 
making plans for post-game parties 
of fellowship and witnessing. 
Photo by A. Devaney. 


moral girl, draws the line at drinking and smoking 
but will go to the theater and play cards. This girl 
—so her parents tell me—finds herself completely 
alone. She cannot bring herself to go to the par- 
ties of the majority. She would like to be friends 
with the evangelical. But the evangelical will have 
nothing to do with her; for she is not a “separated 
Christian.” The evangelical will talk business and 
religion with the moral girl, but not much more. 
“Why,” wails the one girl, “won’t this girl be 
friends with me? We have a lot in common. Why 
won't she break down a little and go to a movie 
with me? I’ve no one else to be friends with, and 
neither has she. Why must she be so narrow? 
What kind of Christianity is that?” 

Now it must be pointed out at once that the moral 
girl is not consistent. She is asking the evangelical 
to lower standards but is not willing to do the same 
thing. If she would lower her own standards, she 
could associate with the majority of the school staff. 
Since she is a church member, she probably feels 
that there is a difference, that the two of them are 
“Christians” together and should be friends. 

I must insist on the inconsistency of her posi- 
tion. And yet—has she perhaps a point, too? Why 
should the evangelical girl refuse to be friendly 
with her? Why must the differences be made so 
large, the common ground so small? Is the evan- 
gelical here following Jesus’ steps? Why does she 
keep to herself? 

Perhaps her motive is fear. She is afraid to as- 
sociate more than absolutely necessary with any 
non-Christian, afraid that thus she will lose the 
fine edge of her devotion or even her faith. She 
may fear kindly or critical discussion of her con- 
victions, fear that she could not give satisfactory 
reasons for them. Or she may fear the power of 
a stronger personality. In any case she seems not 
confident of her ability to control the situation if 
she is friendly with a non-evangelical. Many of us 





FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


“Lord, give us clear vision that we may know where to stand and what to stand for, 
because unless we stand for something, we will fall for anything.” 


evangelicals, I suspect, have something of this fear. 
And it is not entirely unfounded, for Christians 
have indeed fallen away under the influence of 
friends. But while flight may save us—though it 
may not—it will certainly not contribute to the win- 
ning of others to Christ. And it surely indicates 
something less than a full confidence in the power 
of God to keep and guide. It is not a creditable 
attitude. 

But the girl may not be afraid. What then? The 
other possibilities are no better. She may genuine- 
ly want to win the other girl to Christ, and not 
know how. She may not realize that people respond 
to a genuine show of liking and regard. They do 
not like to be merely prospects or cases. Until they 
feel that they mean something to us simply as per- 
sons, that they are valued as friends, they will or- 
dinarily give but slow and slight attention to what 
we have to say to them on such a personal subject 
as religion. This girl must first establish a basis 
for presenting Christ if she wishes for success. To 
fail in this is to be less intelligent than necessary. 
Many of us, I fear, are not so smart in our at- 
tempts to win men to Christ as is a candy sales- 
man. We make His approach to men harder by 
our ignorance and stupidity. 

Finally, this girl may not care. She would likely 
deny it, but secretly she may find a long effort to 
win the other girl just too much trouble, too time- 
consuming. She may be more interested in saving 
herself than in saving others. She does not realize 
that he that saves his life shall lose it. Instead of 
looking for the fine qualities of the girl—and every- 
one has some—she thinks of the distasteful views 
and habits. These offend her so deeply that she is 
not willing to suffer the cost of bearing them while 
winning her associate. But did Christ find nothing 
unlovely in those with whom He lived? His life 
was one of friendliness with harlots and crooks. 
How can she call herself His follower and turn 
back from the fellowship of His sufferings? What- 
ever the distasteful aspects of the friendship, is 
not this other girl one for whom Christ died? How 
can she fail to care? How can she draw into her- 
self and reach no hand of friendship or love to this 
other? How can any of us? 


& 


—FROM PETER MARSHALL’S PRAYERS 


Contrast with the actions of many of us evan- 
gelicals the practice of Christ. He was “the friend 
of publicans and sinners.” Of the rich young ruler 
who walked away it is said that “He loved him.” 
Loved him even as he walked away! His sternest 
words were for those who were exceedingly strict 
religionists and drew their skirts close about them- 
selves lest they suffer pollution from associating 
with sinners and unbelievers. We must, like Him, 
be friends of publicans and sinners. It’s no good 
to offer a sinner a tract at the end of a ten-foot 
pole. He will see that pole. Somehow we must find 
a wisdom and love that will send us out to be more 
than tract-passers. 

At a state teachers college I once had as closest 
friend a professed atheist. We played tennis to- 
gether, went to social functions, visited in each 
other’s homes, talked religion. He was a likeable 
fellow, and our association did me good. How I 
may have affected him I do not know, for I left the 
school after one year. But when years later I read 
of his violent death before the gun of a deranged 
colleague I was glad that I had done what I could 
to make Christ winsome. 

But let me suggest some practicle courses of ac- 
tion for the evangelical girl. 

First, she should by no means surrender any of 
her convictions. Weakening her fineness of devo- 
tion and faith is no way to spiritual health and to 
help others. And if she finds that the other is so 
powerful of personality as seriously to dominate 
her, then she had better not risk the danger. Some- 
times—though rarely, I should think, if we truly 
rely on Christ—we may meet such a dominance 
over us. And [| think we would do better to run 
away from that. Jesus was always dominant in 
every situation. 

Second, she should make a special effort to find 
common interests with the other girl which offer 
no offense to either. Surely if she is really inter- 
ested in doing this girl good she could turn her best 
efforts to building a real friendship that could be 
the channel through which Christ might pour bless- 
ing upon her new friend. Has she not the heart 
and patience for such a campaign? Is Christianity 

(Continued on page 6, column 2) 
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ALD BREDESEN 


T. HAVE JESUS is to have life. To share Him 
is to “have it more abundantly.” 

Even at creation the gift of life carried 
with it the charge to transmit it — “Be 
fruitful and multiply.” This, the law of 
life, is the law of the Kingdom. In the 

Kingdom we are born to beget. 
When Jesus brings another person 
to Himself through us, we ourselves 
come into a new relationship with 
Him — the most creative, the most 
satisfying there is. We become part- 
ners in parenthood with God. Seeing 
that person grow up into the full stat- 
ure of Christ is an experience of which 
physical parenthood is but a parable. 
and everyone can have it. In the King- 

dom no one is born to be barren. 
That many Christians are barren is twice 
a tragedy. A barren Christian denies life 
to the unregenerate and denies himself the 
abundance in which life comes only as we 
transmit it. 
Blessed parenthood! Cursed barrenness! Would 
that every barren Christian would cry out to God 
and, like Hannah of old, refuse to be comforted in 
his estate! 
To our physical progenitors the charge was “Be fruit- 
ful and multiply.” To our spiritual progenitors and to 
us it is “I have chosen you that ye might bear fruit.” 

Fruit bearing is the reproductive function of the vine. Its 
whole life converges on it. Whether in terms of the Christian 
graces (the fruit of the Spirit) or our witness and works (the 


*With appreciation to Louis Hess who taught me the joy of soul winning. 





fruit of faith) spiritual fruitage is always reproduc- 
tive in function—not just the expression of the life 
of Christ in us, but the means of its propagation. 

Every Christ-life quality in us is a medium for 
His quickening power into lives about us. Every 
word we speak, every work we do in His name is a 
seed with the vital germ, the Christ-life, in it. In 
fact, to the extent that we permit Him to incarnate 
Himself in us, we ourselves become seed, and every- 
where He sows us we will bring forth fruit (Mat- 
thew 13:37, 38). Ultimately, the fruit of a Chris- 
tian is Christians. 

There is joy in fruitbearing—His joy. He makes 
it ours. He shares with us what Isaiah foretold 
would be His when, after His passion, He would 
“see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” 

One thing can satisfy the mother who has trav- 
ailed—the cry of the infant born. Hearing it “she 
remembers no more the anguish for joy that a man 
is born into the world.” 


now € 


It doesn’t take red lea 
make headquarters ¢ 
that fall is here. 
sufficient indicati 


One thing can satisfy the hunger that brought 
Jesus to the cross—the cry of repentance and rec- 
ognition of a new born soul. This was the cry for 
which He left a heaven full of His praises—the 
“joy that was set before Him” for which “He en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame.” There, be- 
yond any other comfort—seemingly, even of God— 
this was the cry that cheered His dying hour as it 
poured from the heart and lips of a penitent thief. 
In that moment He could already “see of the travail 
of His soul and be satisfied” “for joy that a man 
was born” into the Kingdom. 

It is still the cry He longs to hear, and heaven 


_ does not afford. Cherubim and seraphim cannot 


provide it. You and I can. We can speak and be 
the word that will evoke the sad, glad cry of the 
man who sees himself and his Saviour for the first 
time. We can be partners in parenthood with God! 

END 


COME OUT OF YOUR HOLE! 

(Continued from page 4) 
such a force as turns her inward upon herself so 
that she can have no concern or liking for any one 
unlike herself religiously? Can she not be like 
Jesus, who, though His presence was always a re- 
buke to sin, was always a magnet to sinners? 

We must be so filled with His Spirit that we too 
attract others to Him. “Let your light so shine,” 
He said. It will shine better in friendship than in 
aloofness. A smug offering of a formula across a 
gulf of righteousness and slightly concealed dis- 
taste will not do. Neither will the quick working 
over of a modern door-to-door solicitor. We may 
have to work and wait years before the proper time 
comes. Dr. Trumbull tells of a campaign for the 
winning of an atheist that ran for years on the basis 
of a common hobby before ever a word was said 
about Christ. 

It is so easy to stay by ourselves and our kind 
and rush out occasionally to “witness” and then 
duck back into our holes again. But it costs to 
be friends with sinners. 

A little child was introduced to another who 
spoke not a word of her language. Presently they 
were found playing happily together. When asked 
how they managed, since neither knew the other’s 
language, she replied, “Oh, but he smiled in Eng- 
lish.” That is what sinners are looking for—that 
smile that indicates we care for them. Anything 
less will be too little. END 
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“Just recently | completed reading Ecclesiastes and ran into some 


diMficuities. First, the 


general tenor of the book could almost be 


called epicurean: eat, drink and be merry, for you have no assurance 
of the morrow. Second, the end of chapter three smacks strongly of 
neturelism. is there no after-life?” (Fleet Post Office, San Francisco). 


I. The Bible contains wicked and erroneous 
thoughts of sinful men, realistically presented, as 
well as the words of God and godly men. Even the 
creed of an atheist is given (Psalm 14:1; 53:1). 


2. In two ways the Scriptures are careful to 
distinguish between God-inspired and sin-inspired 
thoughts. First, usually the thoughts are carefully 
identified as to their source (in the illustration 
above, “the fool” is quoted as denying the existence 
of God). Second, we must compare one part of 
Scripture with another, “rightly dividing the Word 
of truth.” That God is not speaking in those sec- 
tions of Ecclesiastes which you have quoted is ob- 
vious by contrasting these statements with the rest 
of the Bible. 


3. Ecclesiastes is God-inspired as are the other 
books of the Bible, for “all Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God and is profitable” (II Timothy 
3:16). 


4. The immediate purpose for which Ecclesiastes 
was written was of course different from the imme- 
diate purpose of John in writing his Gospel. The 
latter shows us Jesus Christ, the Way. Ecclesiastes 
shows us the various blind alleys one man (but a 
typical one) tried in seeking his own way of hap- 
piness. 


5. The Spirit’s inspiration insured a_ correct 
presentation of these various pleasures and philos- 
ophies which were tried out. These are not straw- 
man situations—they are realistic accounts. 


6. Successively the writer (believed by many to 
be King Solomon) found that the pursuit of wis- 
dom, material possessions, pleasure and several 
patterns of human thought end only in “vanity and 
vexation of spirit.” This conclusion is of course in 
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line with the rest of Scripture. The pessimism of 
chapter three is completely human—but it is real 
pessimism apart from finding God’s Way. (To find 
the Christian attitude read Romans 8:35-39.) 

7. Occasional shadows of faith in the true God 
appear. However these almost blend into the man- 


centered philosophies (see 3:14-17 and 5:7). 


8. The concluding chapter is not a later attempt 
to make Ecclesiastes a book with a God-centered 
conclusion, as some critics allege. It is instead the 
conclusion to which the writer himself came: “Let 
us hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Fear 
God and keep his commandments: for this is the 
whole duty of man” (verse 13). 


9. A book such as The New Bible Handbook 
(published by IVCF) will be found helpfal in un- 
derstanding some of the sections of Scripture that 
seem puzzling. Concerning Ecclesiastes The New 
Bible Handbook states: “When read in its true 
light it affords a grand arraignment of the mate- 
rialistic outlook which dominates so much of mod- 
ern life and literature, and contains a much needed 
lesson for the Christian who is tempted to seek 
satisfaction in the things which this world can offer, 
rather than in the fullness of life which Christ alone 
can bestow.” END 


*In this column, questions of Christian students 
on any matter of interest — doctrine, Christian 
living, classroom or textbook questions, personal 
problems — will be answered by qualified men. 
Address questions to Editor, “Since You Asked,” 
1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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the other rendezvous 





He didn’t want to.be a “Dilbert.”? But 
William Miller, Jr., tells of meeting a friend who 


showed him what a “Dilbert” really was 


| DIDN’T REALLY CARE to think about it. The im- 
portant things was that the push was over, the driv- 
ing pressure was off and after three and a half years 
of sweat, grit, and grind—a small life-time of in- 
tensive training—the big day had come, “Wings of 
God” and the rest. Naval Aviator. Ensign Miller 
it was, at the dizzy top of the ladder—or at least 
on the launching platform for greater and mightier 
things. 

Obstacle courses, V-12, obstacle courses, 7-5, ob- 
stacle courses, Pre-Flight, Corpus Christi, Pensa- 
cola; the whole thing had been an obstacle course 
where the weak fell. Some quit, some started over, 
and some never got up. The breaks of the game 
were fair. You made a mistake, didn’t use your 
head, and got what you had coming. I can remem- 
ber the Corsair pilot who tried a tight turn to land. 
Slow motion, at 250 feet, he simply tumbled in a 
slow vertical spiral ending in a reddish black mush- 
room of flame. It was his own fault. You either 
learn or you pay, and only a fool quibbles with 
those lessons. 

SB2C is the name of a dive-bomber. A gang of 
us drove over to Jacksonville for Operational train- 
ing, which meant the real hot stuff—from tricycles 
to Cadillacs, from SNJ’s to SB2C’s. You can laugh 
if you like but, after the preliminary training, 
climbing in that “Beast” was like strapping your- 
self to a thundering tornado for an afternoon stroll. 
Here, too, you use your head and learn to sharpen 
your eye. Dive-bombing is the quickest way I know 
to fall 11,000 feet and remember it. It was, I must 
admit, a shock when one of the boys hit bottom 
and never came up; andthe lesson stuck. In a 
pinch, you look out for yourself—no one else can. 
There was a line I read once—“Mistakes are no 
better than incompetence; the results are the same.” 

I believe that you don’t learn lessons, you’re 
taught them. So, unless you’re a Dilbert, the appli- 


cation of what you’re taught pretty obviously 
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should follow. (Dilbert, a blood relative of dunces 
and deadheads everywhere, usually operates in the 
Navy, and associates with junior- and senior-bird- 
men. “Dilbert” is to be spoken with a look of dis- 
may, a shrug of despair, and a sigh of profound 
and irritated frustration because a Dilbert just 
doesn’t allow himself to be taught. In one ear and 
out the other. I guess all of us have some Dilbert 
in us or we wouldn’t be human; we'd be perfect. 
The sad thing about Dilbert is that he seldom sees 
the sad sack that he really is, and when he does. 
he’s full of excuses. ) 

So when, full in my face, the sun had blinded 
me from seeing the other plane (during an earlier 
phase of formation flying) and my instructor, by 
a narrow foot or two, had saved us from a mid-air 
collision, I didn’t forget it in Operational training 
at Jacksonville. 

One day, after a string of us had plunged down 
and up from a bombing run, while rejoining our 
formation of eight, I was converted into one total 
reflex as the gaping, retarding, dive brakes of an- 
other “Beast” broke into sight a few yards directly 
ahead. A pounding heart. No instructor to help 
this time, but I had been well taught—and I lived. 
There was no questioning that the pilot of the other 
plane was steady, and I certainly had no qualms 
when we were assigned to the same carrier-based 
squadron. We all can make mistakes. 

He and I often flew together. We were in TBM’s 
(“TBM” means “Torpedo Bomber-General Mo- 
tors”) and operated in an Attack squadron. Part 
of our training was simulated instrument flights, 
and it was to one such flight we had made together 
that conversation turned, one week end, when we 
were on a double date. The flight had ended in a . 
bit of aviator’s frivolity; we had “zoomed” a small 
pond before returning to land at our base, Quonset 
Pt., R. I. He had led off, and I’d dived down 
shortly after. Having appropriately impressed the 
local wildfowl and scattered the calm with all the 
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gusto that a TBM can rouse, I’d pulled up to join 
him, only to see him nowhere. Then, suddenly he 
had swept pass, coming up from behind and below 
on the right, diagonally crossing over me at a great 
rate of climb. Later I reminded him of the inci- 
dent. When chided for being a “hot pilot” he was 
aghast and set the story straight. It seems he had 
gotten tangled up in the large pieces of amber isin- 
glass (used in the flight) which blew loose and 
whirled about during the dive. Having pulled up 
to gain altitude, he began disentangling himself. It 
wasn’t until evening that he and I knew of the near 
tragedy . . . Experience can be a fearsome teacher ; 
and there are some lessons that are never taken in. 
For a lesson to stick sometimes means it’s the last 
a guy will ever be taught. 

I’m not_one to quarrel with that; but you’re jolly 
well told that I’d just as soon be one of the boys 
who were teachable—not a Dilbert, boxed in wood. 

It’s as certain as life is short that, 

“There may be old pilots, 
There may be bold pilots, 
But there are no old, bold pilots!” 

Let me tell you about a guy with ideas. This guy 
I finally met a year after I got out of the Navy. 
He’d heard of me through my father, from way 
back, and was trying to contact me. But I always 
had too much to do. You know how it is, when 
you’ve got too many big deals coming off to find 
time for friendly correspondence (except to the 


My father is an evangelistic missionary to Iran. 
I was born and grew up there with morning and 
evening prayers in our home. The truth was never 
concealed, and God was honored. I memorized 
much Scripture and lived as I thought a Christian 
should live, with exceptions. In 1939 I came to 
the United States with my mother and sisters. 
I was active in Westminster Fellowship at home 
and own the Bible prize when I was graduated 
from the Choate School in Connecticut. 

When I entered the Navy it took the first four 
years for the Christian training and background 
to dissolve. Then I began to do things / wanted, 
more and more. I attended divine services regu- 
larly. Morally, things were deteriorating; spirit- 
ually—‘“what was that?” At Princeton, I began 
to think. There was need for re-orientation in my 


basic attitudes. 


gal of the week). But in this case it was a strange 
thing the way I treated the fellow. It got so that, 
for all his courtesy and efforts, I disliked the sug- 
gestions he had to offer. 


It was funny that I was so set on the importance 
of not being a Dilbert in the air and yet consist- 
ently seemed to enjoy being one on the ground, so- 
cially that is. I suppose gal-trouble is no one man’s 
monopoly, but —I’ll confess —I had some near 
misses, and not only in the air. (You can fill in 
the rest.) All this over a few years, to be sure, and 
meanwhile this guy (I really respected his judg- 
ment and interest, but couldn’t see baring my soul 
to him) kept telling me I had a lot to learn and he 
could give me some good advice about gals and so 
on. I put him off. 


Flying has taught me some pretty permanent les- 
sons, and this is one of them: Look out for your- 
self because if you don’t no one will do it for you. 
But there’s discipline in aviation too. When you 
fly “on” a guy’s wing you are located slightly back, 
down, and on one side of him, but quite. close. 
Combat flying demands air discipline. You stick by 
your section leader’s wing. There are very few of 
Hollywood’s lone-eagles who last in combat. The 
right sort of team work is imperative all around, 
and this involves flight discipline; in short, you’re 
under command, and it’s yours to obey. 


I grew to see that even in the life of the sharper 


about the author 


My relatives, my rational judgment and my in- 
terest in the physical beauties of Canada took me 
to Campus in the Woods. After I prayed God to 
show me “more of truth,” after I sought “the 
peace that passeth all understanding,” after I 
suddenly saw the quality of sin—and that in my 
every attitude and thought—after I let go of my 
efforts to understand why I had no peace, then 
God enabled me to understand that He would 
create in me the desire to do His will. This new 
understanding was faith. The totally new cer- 
tainty of eternal life, the great peace and joy and 
personal contact with Him were all the result of 
my defeat (in demanding His gifts on my terms) 
and the result of His victory. He found me in 
spite of my efforts. Jesus Christ found me because 
people prayed, and because He loved me and gave 
Himself for me. 
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pilots, knowing how to bend a throttle didn’t guar- 
antee a life. Teamwork is the essential. For my 
own part, I wanted to know where was I| headed, 
and why? The WHY ... why... of the whole rat- 
race neyer really rang a clear, convincing answer. 

I left the Navy and came back to Princeton with 
a real desire to raise the brain-level a bit and to 
get ready for that new job prospect in a new, grow- 
ing field where there was plenty of gravy for all. 
But, you know, some of those flying days left a 
pretty deep impression and I began to think of that 
friend of my dad’s who was still trying to reach 
me. He’d settled in the locality, I guess. 

There were a few things the Navy hadn’t taught 
me. How was I to discharge my obligation to soci- 
ety most effectively? What was my philosophy of 
life? Was it rational and effective in practice? To 
none of these could I give a satisfactory answer. 

Have you ever gotten a “Dear John”? Well, I'll 
bet you were no more thunder-struck than I was 
when I got one—out of what looked like a perfectly 
clear sky! It was the last thing I would have ex- 
pected of the young lady. Thunder-bolts hit hard; 
this one blasted. The reasons for it ultimately were 
reducible to one. 

In an airplane, maximum visibility is important. 
but you can never get away from your own plane. 
your own blind areas. There had been times when 
I'd seen some tense situations coming up and I’d 
been taught to avoid them. I had done so. But an- 
other pilot had taken me unawares above the pond, 
and that was close. Now she had taken me una- 
wares and for the first time I recognized my blind 
area. It was the big “I.” I was then irrevocably 
taught that blindness, not seeing ourselves as others 
see us, that self-centeredness, was a very distorting 
factor in every field of activity. Re-orientation, 
answering some of those big discomforting issues 
took on paramount importance. Was / flying my 
private life on my own—without a section leader, 
without a destination, without visibility ? 

The persistent words of my dad’s friend seemed 
more and more meaningful. He had some great 
ideas—right down my alley. But my mind wasn’t 
relieved. The guy puzzled me by telling me that he 
couldn’t give me any help unless I met him. I'll 
compare him to the section leader or squadron C.O. 
who radios his location and says he knows the best 
way to go. “Rendezvous,” he calls, “we are waiting 
for you to join up. Over.” I was lost and knew I 


had to find him. 
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The time came when, as I| flew in his direction, 
I came to a great bank of clouds, a squall line. | 
had to go through; there was no other way to reach 
the squadron. | had learned in instrument training 
that there is no turning back in such a situation. 
The instruments jump madly in the turbulence and 
you risk a graveyard spiral. 

| plunged through the cloudbank and suddenly 
broke out into blazing sunlight. The formation was 
ahead. The skipper was waiting. He knew his way 
—the way out of there. 


This is, to me, the best way I can tell you how, 
one day in my private personal life, | found my 
dad’s friend. Will you, too answer him? His name 
is Jesus Christ. END 


AN INDICTMENT 

“I have taught in high school for ten years. 
During that time I have given assignments, among 
others, to a murderer, an evangelist, a pugilist, 
a thief, and an imbecile. 


“The murderer was a quiet little boy who sat 
on the front seat and regarded me with pale blue 
eyes; the evangelist, easily the most popular boy 
in the school, had the lead in the junior play: 
the pugilist lounged by the window and let loose 
at intervals a raucous laugh that startled even the 
geraniums: the thief was a gay-hearted Lothario 
with a song on his lips; and the imbecile, a soft- 
eyed little animal seeking the shadows. 

“The murderer awaits death in the state peni- 
tentiary: the evangelist has lain a year now in the 
village churchyard; the pugilist lost an eye in a 
brawl in Hong Kong; the thief, by standing on 
tiptoe, can see the windows of my room from the 
county jail; and the once gentle-eyed little moron 
beats his head against a padded wall in the state 
asylum. 

“All of these pupils once sat in my room, sat 
and looked at me gravely across worn brown 
desks. I must have been a great help to those 
students—I taught them the rhyming scheme of 
the Elizabethan sonnet and how to diagram a 
complex sentence.” 


By an unknown author in “I 
Taught Them AIl” published 
in the University of Michigan 
School of Education BULLETIN. 
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jungle doctor’s 


enemies 


y Further adventures with Dr. Paul White 


THE STORY SO FAR: 

Mubofu, the blind lad, had gone with us to Dodoma, and 
while there had taken into his heart the Son of God and 
received the gift of eternal life. We also learned of the new 
measles epidemic, and upon our return to the mission sta- 
tion, Daudi and Samson, my assistants, and I began to make 
plans for an all-out attack upon this threat to child life in 
Africa. 


RB econmsarssance 


“There we are, Daudi, there are six thermome- 
ters. Six exercise books all properly ruled up. 
There’s enough cough mixture there to deal with 
hundreds of children, and eye-drops and droppers 
that should be sufficient to deal with millions and 
millions of eyes. Now take special care of those 
pulse glasses.” You may have seen the old-fash- 
ioned hour-glass; these were miniature ones so 
made that the sand would trickle from one end to 
the other in exactly half a minute. With these our 
measles attacking squads had the chance to tell what 
were the respiration and pulse rates of their pa- 
tients without using a watch, or as they preferred, 
an alarm clock. The chief advantage of these little 
glasses over watches and clocks was that pins could 
not be poked into them. 

“Daudi,” I said, “have you got the general idea 
of our plan of campaign? I will want six teams to 


in a@ Tanganyika measles epidemic 


go out. You will be in charge of one of them. This 
is the sort of thing I want you to do. You will go 
to a village and if everything goes well, and the 
chief and the people are willing to accept your help 
you will write down in your exercise book the name 
of each child, or person, who has measles. It is 
your work to record everything. Your second assist- 
ant will take the temperatures and count how many 
times a minute they breathe. Your third assistant 
will give the medicine as you order it and do any 
treatment you order. Your work will also be to see 
that the patients are looked after properly. We 
probably will have to change things a bit as we 
find how things go. But that is the general plan as 
things stand at the moment.” 

All at once it seemed to get dark in the dispen- 
sary. I looked through the mosquitoe-gauze wire 
of the window and saw a great black cloud sweep- 
ing across the sky. Suddenly it seemed split by 
lightning which was followed almost at once by a 
crash of thunder, then the rain came. It pelted 
down. 

It was impossible to see across the countryside. 
Water streamed from the heavily leafed baobab 
tree, and the two-inch thorns dripped from every 
cruel point. There was a frenzied shifting of beds 
in the hospital to avoid the leaks that came through 
the roof. People dashed out into the downpour 
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putting dishes, basins, tubs, anything that would 
hold water under the cascades that came from the 
roof. A minute’s work now would save a mile walk 
to the wells. 

As suddenly as it had started it stopped. 

“Yah,” said Daudi, “and when we go tonight, 
Bwana, it will be on foot through three miles of 
black mud, and then three more miles of black mud 
on the way back. Kah!” 

The disgust that he put into this last typical 
African expression was more than warranted. We 
set out that evening, Daudi leading, I came second 
and behind me the wise old C.M.S. teacher named 
Mika. As we walked carefully down the slippery 
banks of a river bed the old man said, “Bwana, in 
the German days, in the village where our C.M.S. 
hospital now is, more than half the children died 
in a month from measles. We could do nothing.” 

“Yah,” said Daudi, “I was a child then and well 
I remember it. My elder brother and sister both 
died, but I got better.” 

“Yes, you got better,” answered Mika, “but only 
because your mother was a woman who believed in 









‘i God. She refused native treatment for you and be- 

" hold you are alive.” ' 

¥ “He-eh,” said Daudi, “I was only three, but | 

P can still remember the beating of tins and drums 

. all through the village. It was noise, people scream- fe 
s ; Z é 

: ing, some of them to keep the children awake, some ‘‘ f 

because their children would wake no more. Bwana, ayes = 

: I can still feel those drums and those tins throbbing .- - 
‘ in my head.” : 

; “There,” he said, raising a finger, “listen to 
them.” 
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From far out over the plains came a faint sound. 
It meant nothing to me, but to Daudi it woke mem- 
ories that he would never be able to blot out. 

“Yah,” he said, “I am going to avenge my 
brother and sister, avenge them a hundred times in 
this epidemic.” 

“How do you mean, Daudi?” 

“Bwana, I am going to work until my feet will 
walk no farther, I am going to talk till my tongue 
swells and with God’s help we will save many lives.” 

The old man behind me said, “Be careful, Daudi. 
you are young, you have learned much wisdom, but 
don’t forget that the people listen to the words of 
the witchdoctor and believe them rather than the 
words of the Bwana.” 

“Kumbe,” said Daudi, “we must use all the wis- 
dom we have.” 

“But,” said the old man, “does it not say in God’s 
book, ‘if any man lacks wisdom let him ask of 
God.’” 

“That’s the idea,” I answered, “we cannot deal 
with this problem by ourselves. We may know a 
cure for measles, or at any rate be able to clear up 
the youngsters’ noses and stop their coughs from 
turning to pneumonia, but we need the help of God 
that our planning may be wise, that our approach 
to these people may be friendly and without anger.” 

We stopped and in the warm darkness of the 
tropical night briefly and definitely asked Almighty 
God that our humble efforts to deal with this 
scourge among the child life of this great tribe in 


Central Tanganyika might not be blocked by any 
mistake that we should make. For perhaps ten min- 
utes we walked on, each engrossed in his own 
thoughts. Daudi, who was walking in front with a 
hurricane lantern, picked his way carefully through 
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a tangle of stunted bush. The thick black mud 
squelched ankle deep beneath our feet, and I could 
feel it finding its way through the lace-holes of my 
shoes, and squelching clammily between my toes. 
Suddenly the light ahead of me disappeared. There 
was a crash and a gasp. I stopped and switched 
on my electric torch, and there below me sat Daudi. 
amid the ruins of the hurricane lantern. The dim 
torch light seemed to stab the darkness and what it 
showed was extremely comical. The storm had torn 
a soil erosion channel some ten feet wide and three 
feet deep through this low-lying bit of country, and 
Daudi had just stepped into space. He sat there 
looking up at me owlishly, still clinging to the 
handle of the lamp. which was twisted and utterly 
ruined. 

A voice from behind me said, “Yah! Yagwa!” 
(he has fallen). 

Daudi looked up at me and roared with laughter. 
“Yah, Bwana, I was thinking deep thoughts, and 
looking at the stars, and, kah, I fell all right.” 

He got up covered with sticky black mud which 
gave off a peculiar and not very attractive aroma. 
With difficulty we pulled him out and made a detour. 

“Now, Bwana,” said Daudi, “you were very 
angry with young Kefa when he broke a lantern, 
I hope you will not have anger for me. Behold, 
the lamp is no more.” 

“You're forgiven, Daudi,” I replied, “but it 
means another five shillings on the hospital account. 
but I think it’s fair to call that lamp a casualty.” 

We walked on more carefully for perhaps half a 
mile. Flickering ahead of us was a camp fire and 
as we drew closer we could see dark faces silhou- 
etted against the flickering light. The mud hut 
behind enlarged and distorted the shadows. | felt 
icy shivers going up my spine. In the background 
was a terrible din, the thumping of tins and the 
bashing of drums for no other reason than to make 
a noise. As we came into the firelight the men 
started to their feet. Mika was our spokesman. 

“Zosweru wenyu—good evening to you,” said he. 

“Ale zo sweru nyenye,” they replied, “good eve- 
ning to you.” 

“The Bwana has come,” said Mika, “to help the 
children who are sick, he has medicines.” 

A woman suddenly rushed past us screaming. 
her scream ending in a shrill high-pitched hysterical 
note. Everyone stopped and looked at her as she 
ran blindly into the darkness. 
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“What happened to her, Daudi?” I asked in an 
undertone. 

He turned to one of the men, spoke a few words 
and then said, “Bwana, three of her children have 
died in two days.” 

The chief had risen to his feet. “If the Bwana 
can help our children we will receive his help.” It 
sounded a stiff sort of speech, but I knew that it 
meant that our first barrier had been overcome. 

With my torch full on I went round the village. 
The flat-roofed, mud-walled huts built enclosing the 
cattle yards each held their tragedy. Outside one 
house sat an old woman moaning. I bent down 
beside her. “What’s wrong, grandmother?” 

“Yah,” she said, “my grandchildren are no more. 
all of them, all of them—” 

Somewhere in the background I could see vague 
shadows moving. 

“What are they doing, Daudi?” I whispered. 

“Bwana,” he replied, “they do not bury the chil- 
dren, they just take them out into the forest and 
leave them.” 

The eerie howl of a hyena answered my unasked 
question. And then I saw my first African-treated 
measles cases. In the smoky atmosphere of a little 
hut six little people lay huddled together on a grass 
mat, their eyes matted with discharge, their noses 
streaming and one of them breathing at a rate 
which showed clearly that he was on the verge of 
pneumonia. Beside them were three other little folk 
including the baby who had not contracted the 
disease. 

“Quickly, Daudi, let’s get to work.” 

We did what we could for them. They were given 
cough mixture loaded with a.sedative so strong that 
they would sleep notwithstanding the row. 

“Bwana,” whispered Daudi, “let’s go outside and 
pretend to go away and watch what happens.” 

Five minutes after leaving we peered through a 
crack in the mud wall. Already two of the children 
had fallen asleep, the sleep of exhaustion. An old 
woman was shaking one. He woke with a start. 
The second child she could not rouse, so I saw her 
pour cold water over him, and then drag him out 
into the night breeze. Daudi produced an outburst 
of words so forceful that the old woman disap- 
peared and the children were soon made comfort- 
able and put to sleep. Mika arrived with the chief 
and we gave our instructions, promising that next 
day a flying squad would arrive to treat the chil- 
dren. We urged that the children be allowed to 
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sleep that night, and the chief promised that our 
orders would be obeyed. 

My visit to the various houses meant that seven 
little folk in the early stages of pneumonia would 
be carried to the hospital first thing next morning. 
As I said farewell to the chief he said, “Bwana, 
we greatly welcome your help, but at Chibaya, the 
next village, they will have nothing to do with you 
or your medicines.” 

He came himself with us for the first few hun- 
dred yards of our journey, and then bidding us 
walamuse—farewell—he returned to his house. 


DEFEAT OF AN ALLY 

Immediately in front was a well-marked path, 
bearing off to the right. 

“Where does that road go?” I asked. 

“Bwana, that goes to Chibaya. It can be traveled 
only by foot since it goes through some very deep 
makolongo—creeks.” 

“Come on,” I said, “now we're spying out the 
ground, let’s go to the worst of all places and see 
what Chibaya really is like.” 

“Bwana,” said Mika, “if I were you | wouldn’t 
go. They’re bad men there. They have sworn that 
they will not have anything to do with your medi- 
cines.” 

‘All the more reason why we should go,” | said. 

Shaking his head the old African said, “Bwana, 
it will open doors of trouble.” 

By the light of our one remaining hurricane lamp 
we went toward the hostile village. There was a 
rustling in the scrub beside the path. I shone my 
torch on it, and saw a large hyena slinking out of 
view. As I focused the torch on it I noticed the 
battery was very weak; after I had swung the torch 
around once or twice more it faded to a faint 
glimmer. 

“Yah,” said the old African, “let us return while 





we have light. Behold, the night is late already, 
we have but one lantern.” 


But having come so far I was loath to turn back. 
We could see the fires of Chibaya, and hear the beat 


of their drums. 


“Yah,” said Daudi, “that is not a good dance, 
Bwana.” 


On the night wind came the reek of native beer. 
From one end of the village came the high scream 
of a woman. The sound was almost drowned by the 
hectic throb of drums. 


“Yah,” said Daudi, “it’s a bad place, Bwana.” 
Coming into the firelight I greeted the men who 
were copiously. done up for the dance — mud in 
their hair, various decorations in red and blue. 
The chief, who was dressed in a long flowing gar- 
ment, called a kanzu, had over it his famous deco- 
rated waistcoat from which he gained his name. 
He was not a little drunk, and seemed determined 
to make himself a nuisance. Several of the warriors 
picked up spears and sticks and stood around. 
“Chief,” I said, “I have come to offer my help 


if there are any children in the village who are 
suffering from serenyenyi.” 

“There are no sick people in my village,” said 
Chikoti in a thick voice, “and also, we do not want 
your medicine.” 

“Is there any profit in losing the lives of the 
young people of your village?” I asked. 

“Koh,” said the chief, “we do not want the medi- 
cine of the wazungu—the white men. Have we not 
our own waganga—witch doctors?” 

“But what of your womenfolk,” I said, “have 
they joy in seeing their children die? Do they suf- 
fer for nothing?” 

“Kah,” said Chikoti violently. “Is this village 
run by women?” 

Things were looking definitely ugly. Daudi said 
to me in English, “Bwana, it is better that we should 
return. When there is much wujimbi—beer—there 
is little wisdom. Let us try other ways. This shauri 
—discussion—will only lead to big troubles.” 

Nodding my assent I turned to Chikoti. “We 
have powerful medicines for coughs and can draw 
the teeth of the strongest pain.” 

“Huh,” said one of the youths from round the 
fire, “we do not want the herbs you cook.” 

This sally produced a high-pitched cackle of 
laughter. I went to the far side of the fire, and as 
I did so I noticed the weird shadows thrown on 
the mud walls of the native houses behind—there 
was something fantastic and devilish about them. 
I went to pick up my lantern, but before I could 
reach it a drunken dancer crashed into it and the 
lantern was wrecked. 

Once again came that high-pitched cackle of 
hostile laughter. 


“Bwana,” said the old African teacher urgently, 
“it is better for us to find our way home in the dark 
than that we should stay in this evil place. Are they 
not waiting for an excuse to make bad trouble?” 


A huge clay pot of beer had just been brought, 
and the dancers round the fire were drinking it 
noisily. Drums throbbed again—there was some- 
thing obscene about their rhythm. We walked off 
into the darkness, gauging our way from the South- 
ern Cross which was low down on the horizon. 
Clouds were rushing over the sky and suddenly the 
stars seemed to go out, and an intense, ominous 
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blackness surrounded us. This was split by sudden 
lightning, showing us in cold white light the dan- 
gers of the path that we were traveling. It seemed 
to me that all manner of strange and dangerous 
shapes lurked there. Behind us at Chibaya came 
the sound of reveling and drunken laughter. 

“Yoh,” said Mika. “Behold, are they not laugh- 
ing at us and at our way, and are they not laugh- 
ing at God. Behold, do they not follow the ways 
of shaitani—the devil.” 

For five minutes we walked on, the track becom- 
ing rougher and rougher, and then Daudi said, 
“Bwana, we are lost. We are off the path, and we 
seem to be going from one creek into another. 
Bwana, in front of us is just thornbush and the 
swamp called Chipoko.” 

There were ten matches left in the box. I struck 
one after the other, but the high wind quickly blew 
them out. Just beyond us a hyena howled. There 
was an expectant note in its voice that I did not 
like. Then the thunder crashed, and following it 
there was dead silence. In the silence came a voice. 

“Bwana—Bwana.” 

“Who is it?” I asked. “Who calls?” 

“Bwana, it is I, Mubofu.” 

“Where are you?” 

Daudi put out his hand. “Bwana, hold my hand, 
we will walk toward his voice.” 

In a moment or so we came to where the blind 
boy was standing in the middle of the path. 

“Bwana,” he said, “I heard all that happened, 
and I crept away from my house in the darkness. 
Behold, Bwana, when you live as I do, in the land 
of darkness, day and night are the same, and the 
path to the hospital is known to me, whether the 
sun shines or not. Behold, now in the darkness, 
you know for a short time how I always feel. You 
feel something of the terrors of blackness, and 
Bwana, it is here that I am useful. Many times 
people have led me by the hand, but tonight it is 
I who will lead you.” 

I put my hand in his black one, and with Daudi’s 
hand on my shoulder, and Mika’s hand on his 
shoulder, we set out on the four mile walk back to 
the hospital on the hill. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Copyright by Paul White and Paternoster Press. Used 
by permission. 
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FROM THE INTER-VARSITY 


Review Shelf 


BISHOP HOUGHTON 


IF WE BELIEVE by Bishop Frank Houghton. Published by 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, 1952. 107 pages. Price 
$1.50. 


“If We Believe is written because there are peo- 
ple who believe in God. But it is intended for a 
special class of believer —a class which is much 
larger than it ought to be. It consists of men and 
women who are rightly called Christians because 
they sincerely believe in Christ, but whose lives are 
astonishingly similar to those of non-Christians” 
(from the author’s preface). 


That this class of believers is “much larger than 
it ought to be” is indicated by the term commonly 
applied to the teaching of this book: “the victorious 
Christian life.” From the Word of God and the 
experience of Christians (including his own) 
Bishop Houghton conveys the impression that “nor- 
mal Christian living” should be the proper expres- 
sion, even if a majority of Christians are thus cate- 
gorized as abnormal. 


Commenting upon our lack of conviction con- 
cerning Jesus’ statement, “He that believeth on me 
shall never thirst,” Bishop Houghton writes: “we 
might excuse ourselves if we doubted the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels, or if we questioned Christ’s 
claims. But maintaining strongly, even fiercely, that 
He is the Son of the living God, and that His very 
words have come down to us, the responsibility 


upon us is all the greater if the evidence of this 
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SORRY... 

In the October issue of His an error was over- 
looked in the ad on page 20. The price of His 
for two years is still $3.50—not $3.00 as stated. 
We're sorry if this has inconvenienced some.—eD. 


practical guidance in consistent faith and life. Need 
we suggest that no book is more needed by theo- 
logical. students—as well as “ordinary” students— 
than /f We Believe: It is as relevant as “Will I pass 
the next examination?” and “How can I make a 
fixed income stretch in a time of rising prices?” 
as stocking runs and cuts while shaving — all of 
which are mentioned. 


Not that the book is theologically vague—it is 
the result of Bishop Houghton’s combination of 
keen spiritual insight and behind-the-scenes scholar- 
ship. A careful selection among at least four trans- 
lations (the Authorized Version, Revised Version, 
Way’s and Phillips’ paraphrases) enlivens the 
Scripture references. 


If you have read the first chapter (“As the 
Angels See Us” reprinted in this issue) you will 
appreciate the delightful style of writing and liter- 
ary devices which characterize the whole book. 
Seldom among modern Christian writers is found 
this calibre of expression. Yet after reading the 
book one is left with the impression of having heard 
God speak—not having read good writing. 


The author’s own background permeates /f We 
Believe. As General Director of the China Inland 
Mission until his recent retirement—he is still Con- 
sulting Director — Bishop Houghton has had a 
broad experience in England and China which gives 
the book its relevant character. The implications 
of Christian belief presented here were not pon- 
dered ‘in an ivory tower but were beaten out on the 
battle line. Again and again one is impressed with 
the honesty of the man. The chapter entitled “Inter- 
lude” is like a spring of fresh water in this respect. 


“TI am expecting definite results from the reading 
of this book,” writes Bishop Houghton. “I am 
truth is not to be found in our lives. Are we not 
mocking Him if we profess to believe His promises, 
and yet are not enjoying the blessings promised?” 

This is not a stratospheric theological considera- 
tion of the subject; it is a down-to-earth book for 
ordinary men and women who desire simple and 


praying that some who read it will understand both 
what God gives to those who believe, and also what 
He has a right to ask of them. In that case there 
will be many personal transactions with Him.” JjTB 


BASIC CHRISTIANITY by Margaret Erb. Published by Inter- 


Varsity Christianity Fellowship; 88 pages, Price 75¢. 


Primarily designed as a guide for the leader of 
a Bible study group, Basic Christianity is a study 
of some of the basic concepts of the Christian faith. 

It is arranged in eight concise lessons covering 
the following Scripture passages: Psalm 139, Rom- 
ans 1, John 8, John 3, John 1, Hebrews 7, Colos- 
sians 2 and Acts 1. The aim is to help a student 
gain a thorough understanding of these passages 
in order to be able to explain to another person 
God’s plan of redemption. Most of the passages 
can easily be studied in an hour. Several of the 
longer studies can be conveniently divided into 
two sections. 


A great deal of detailed instruction is given for 
the group leader. The successful use of the outline 
will depend in a large measure on how diligently 
the student applies himself in his preparation. It 
would seem that the booklet might prove to be an 
excellent help for one who is desirous of starting 
a small dormitory Bible study group but feels in- 
adequate for the task. Especially valuable should 
be the carry-over to the study of other Scripture 
passages which can be handled in a similar manner. 


Basic Christianity was pre-tested in mimeo- 
graphed form for almost two years prior to publi- 
cation, and has been proven in Bible study situa- 
tions as diverse as fraternities and nurses resi- 
dences. For introducing the non-Christian to 
Jesus Christ or for increasing the Christian stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the gospel for witnessing, few 
books will prove as helpful as Basic Christianity. 
An attractive format and outline form increase the 
book’s usefulness. 

JOHN HERMANSON 


Ed. Note: These and other publications of IVCF are 
available to students and His subscribers at special prices 
when ordered from IVCF, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, 
Illinois, or from 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. Mention your His subscription number (found on 
address plate) or school where studying when you order, 
otherwise you will be billed full retail price. Special prices: 
If We Believe—$1.00; Basic Christianity—50¢. 
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WORKSHOPp SERIES 


STUDENT 


which you could get from the group. No 
greater injury can be done the members of the 
group than to deprive them of the right of dis- 
covery. “People enjoy climbing mountains, but 
only the feeble enjoy being carried up.” 
The individual matters. Remember, the group 
is a collection of individuals, Each has his 
own thoughts and ideas. Each student will 
best remember what he himself has thought 
and expressed. Insure that as many as possible 
take part. 

Possible difficulties: 

a. The new and shy member. Encourage with 
simple questions involving the expression 
of opinion or choice. Appreciate every 
effort. 

The too-talkative member. Gently restrain 
by addressing questions to others by name. 
The well-informed member who frequently 
leads the discussion away from the main 
passage by inappropriate quotations from 
others parts of Scripture. Show him the 
value of keeping to the passage except 
when his contribution closely fits the dis- 
cussion. Cross-references are useful when 
they add to the thought of the passage or 
clarify a difficulty. 

The member who makes irrelevant contri- 
butions should be asked, “Where in the 
text did you find that?” or in some other 
way urged to get his ideas from the passage. 
The member who approached the passage 
looking for problems. Help him to see that 
a principle of study is to move from the 
known to the unknown, and to concentrate 
first on the positive teaching that can be 
understood. Difficulties that remain can be 
given careful study by an individual before 
next meeting, or may be studied on another 
occasion by the whole group. END 
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thoughts. Express each main thought in as 
few words as possible. 
Turn the main points into questions. A ques- 
tion is seldom good if it can be answered by 
a mere “yes” or “no.” When it can, it should 
be followed by “why?” The best questions 
begin with “what?” “who?” “how?” and 
“why?” Equally good is a direction for. study 
such as “explain,” “list,” “find,” etc. After 
you have worded your question, submit each 
to the following test: 
a. Does it have a definite answer in the text? 
b. Does it stimulate thought? Is it interesting? 
c. Is it essential? Does it call out a main 
point? 
Does it exercise the judgment or only one’s 
ability to read? 
..Is it suited to the capacity of the student, 
or does it insult his intelligence? 
Is’ it as comprehensive as possible? Ex- 
ample (good): “What characteristics of 
Christ are revealed in verses 3 and 6?” 
(better): “List all the characteristics of 
Christ in this chapter.” 
g. Are the questions in logical sequence? 
Find the application. God can speak to any- 
one through any part of His Word. So we 
cannot formally regulate the application of a 
passage. We should pray and trust God for 
results. But for specific preparation, observe 
the application made to. the people in the 
passage. Apply its truth to your own life. 
Then think through needs and interests of the 
members, and plan how it can best be applied 
to them. Formulate a question which will lead 
the group to discover the application. 
Study with the group in mind. The wise 
leader will: 
a. Think how the discussion can best be 
opened, and, if necessary, assign an open- 
ing question to someone. 


O 
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and 


and that it is not a question of 
—F. B. MEYER 


taller but of stooping lower 


that we have to go down, always down, to 


get His best gifts. 


the other 
growing 


I now find 


and that the 


taller we grew in Christian character the 


Id reach them. 
that God's gifts are on shelves one beneath 


I used to think that God’s gifts were on 
easier we cou 


shelves one above the other 
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‘angels see Us 


() UR TASK,” said Gabriel, “is to serve the heirs 


of God’s salvation.! God has commissioned us, as 
you know, to keep them in all their ways.” 

“Yes,” said the younger angel a little doubtfully. 
“but my difficulty is to distinguish those who are 
in my charge from the rest of the human beings 
around them.” 

Gabriel smiled. “Why? Do you expect them to 
wear a uniform? Or do you think they will all live 
in comfortable houses?” 

“Not at all. I may be a very junior angel, but I 
do realize that the heirs of salvation are indis- 
tinguishable from other folk in those ways. I don’t 
expect to find them differently shaped. After all. 
the Holy Child —to our amazement — was extra- 
ordinarily like other children. I know too that He 
lived the life of a poor man.’ His home was not 
in a palace, and He did not wear regal apparel any 
more than His forerunner did.” 
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ABOUT THE ARTICLE 

This article is the first chapter of /f We Believe. 
first published by the IVF, which is reviewed in 
this issue of His. Of this first chapter, Bishop 
Houghton observes that if it “reminds anyone of 
The Screwtape Letters, I must apologize to C. S. 
Lewis. In contrast to him, however, it is with the 
relation of angels to men that I have ventured to 
profess an acquaintance.” 


“Then surely you understand that they will face 
the same problems and difficulties as the rest of 
mankind ?” 

“Yes, I know that. But what, after all, is the 
mark which distinguishes them from others? They 
sometimes sing a hymn about their relationship to 


Christ as Shepherd, 


Then on each He setteth 
His own secret sign. 


Well, it is true that the Lord knoweth them that 
are His,‘ but I must admit I sometimes have to 
appeal directly to Him before I can be sure whether 
some of them are His or not.” 

Gabriel was smiling no longer. “Yes,” he said, 
“even the most experienced of us are sometimes 
baffled. Every heir of salvation does in fact carry 
a lighted lamp. The Holy Spirit lit it Himself. But 
sometimes it burns so dimly, or it is so obscured, 
that it is scarcely luminous at all. It is meant to 
be both a light on the Christian’s own path, and a 
beacon to all who are engulfed in the dense dark- 
ness around. You remember another of their favor- 
ite children’s hymns? 


Jesus bids us shine with a clear, pure light, 
Like a little candle burning in the night. 


Yet how few of them shine so obviously or so 
radiantly! Our Lord’s word about the purpose of 
a lamp—that it is not intended to be put under a 
bed or covered up with a grain measure — has 
stirred some of them. They do appreciate the stu- 
pidity of doing that. But they can read those words 
with a solemn face, instead of first laughing at their 
own folly, and then weeping at the shame of it. 
So the lamp still flickers, dies down, is almost 
quenched. If our Lord were not infinitely kind and 
patient—” 


The other angel’s face glowed. “—He would snuff 
out some of those lamps. But He never will.’””® 


(I was going to say that they paused to worship. 


But they had never ceased to worship as they talked. 
Only the mention of His loving kindness stirred 
them to a deeper intensity of adoration.) 

“Our Lord understands them, of course, far bet- 
ter than we shall ever do. It was their nature, and 
not ours, that He took upon Himself.’ In every 
respect He was tempted as they are,’ but never for 
a single moment did He lose faith in His Father.” 


“Yes, Gabriel,” said the younger angel. “You 
have mentioned the very word that was in my mind. 
We know that the heirs of salvation are saved by 
the grace of God through faith,* that is, every one 
of them believes in Christ, or he could hardly be 
called a Christian. I am thinking now of one whom 
I was commissioned to serve. Really, I have been 
tempted to wonder whether I was given the right 
name and address! I know that none of the heirs 
is perfect, and I did not expect that the likeness to 
Christ would be more than faint. Why, the very 
best and holiest among them only dimly reflect His 
glory. But if only this man believed as he pro- 
fesses! For he does not hesitate to repeat the Creed 
in a good, clear voice, ‘I believe in God the Father 
Almighty . . . and in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord... . I believe in the Holy Ghost.’ It sounds 
good, Gabriel, but unless he is an absolute hypo- 
crite, which cannot be the case since he is an heir 
of salvation, I should have expected to see more 
evidence of his faith in his life. 

“For instance, if he believed that God is an 
almighty Father, would he be so anxious about his 
money affairs? It is true that he is poor, like the 
majority of students in these days. (Did I mention 
that he is studying at a university?) But if he be- 
lieved, would he not quietly wait on God to supply 
his needs—as long as he is doing God’s will? 
Would he not realize how impossible it is that God 


‘could fail him? 


‘“‘And if he believed in Christ, would he fall into 
sin so often? If he believed that Jesus Christ died 
and rose again, would he not understand that 
Christ’s death was the death of pride and selfish- 
ness and jealousy in him, and that Christ is alive 
now, and able to keep him from falling?® If he 
believed that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from 
all sin, would he not come to be cleansed, instead 
of going on through the day unclean? Why, it 
sometimes seems as if Christ died in vain, as far as 
he is concerned. And when he receives just a very 


(Continued on page 27, column 1) 
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WEIGHED! 


FOUND WANTING? 


What will be said of you, Freshmen, after 


the next four years in college? 


By WEBSTER C. MUCK, JR. 


Fi GROUP OF freshmen and new students stared 
intently at me as 1 stood before them. It was part 
: of my job as Director of Student Life for Men to 
set the tone of campus life for them within the 
next half-hour, and'I had to capture their attention 
or else be merely another part of freshmen days 
to be suffered through. 

I] wanted to epitomize the Christian life in one 
pithy phrase, to seize their interest by an imagin- 
ative statement that would both stick and carry the 
gospel message. | had found a phrase in I Corin- 
thians that seemed to fill the bill, and now was 
the time to find out if it had transfer value for the 
students before me. 

You are being classified this week. In a sense 
you are always being classified; every time you 
go to a new place or meet people for the first time. 
you will be estimated, weighed, and evaluated. 

But this week it is being done in an open and 
scientific way by means of tests, lectures, and meet- 
ings in which you must react to others. 

You should know, first of all, that each of you 
will fall into one of two basic classes: child, or 
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adult. In addition, you will be known as a Chris- 
tian or a non-Christian. A child, you see, is totally 
self-centered, while an adult is socially-centered. 
A Christian is God-centered as well. 

When Paul was writing to the Corinthian church, 
he had something to say about this state of affairs. 
for the Corinthians had a lot of childishness in 
their attitudes, although they were Christians. “Ye 
are not your own,” was the principle Paul laid 
down for their correction and guidance. “All things 
are yours,” he granted, “but ye are Christ’s,” and 
as such they would be expected to live specifically 
Christian lives. 

You may ask, “How does the phrase ‘Ye are not 
your own’ apply to me here in college?” Let’s ex- 
plore some of the possible applications. 

First of all, in your classes. You belong to God 
and He has led you to this college. The class is 
the center of the school. It is there that instruc- 
tion in the various phases of learning is given, 
and it is there that your progress in that learning 
is chartered and measured. 

Your own opinion of classes is unimportant; but 
your attitude toward classes is essential. You may 
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PRAY WITHOUT CEASING 
When a Christian worker has more admirers 


than intercessors, 


he is in danger. 


feel that you could gain all the knowledge repre- 
sented by the degree you hope to take here by pri- 
vate reading. You may often be bored by what 
seems to you to be the intolerably slow procedure 
of class. 

However, if you are adult, you will conform to 
class procedure. “Ye are not your own” means 
that you will subordinate your personality, inclina- 
tions, opinions, and preferences to the class unit of 
which God has made you a part. You may not 
like early morning study: you will attend 7:30 
classes if the schedule calls for them. You may 
not enjoy late-afternoon sessions: you will make 
the most of them when you must participate. 

In other words, the question is not “What is 
the largest personal profit I may derive from to- 
day?” but “What is the most fruitful way in which 
I may fit into this situation?” To this end you 
will contribute (instead of passively just sitting) 
and you will make fitted contributions (instead of 
always intruding your ideas and beliefs regardless 
of the subject and aim of the particular class). 

As to dormitory life, the principle is more ob- 
vious in its application. You will live your life 
in harmony with Christian social precepts. You 
will not insist on quiet in the middle of the day 
just because you happen to want a nap, for others 
may want to play ping-pong or indulge in barber- 
shop harmonies. You will not tune in loudly on 
your radio to that 6:00 a.m. calisthenics program. 
for the fellows who work the late evening shift 
need their sleep. 

At the table, you will conform to the niceties of 
behavior, not because that is an essential of char- 
acter, but because you thereby promote the en- 
joyment of your fellows and contribute to table 
fellowship. You will conform to whatever way 
your presence may provide the most in social en- 
richment. — 

In the spiritual realm of course our principle 
has its most sweeping application. Here it means. 
for example, that you cannot choose your vocation 
to suit yourself, for you as a Christian are “bought 
with a price,” and it is the owner’s prerogative to 
specify the use of his possession. Hence God must 
be consulted and His leading considered final. 
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I know that such seeking of God’s will is fre- 
quently presented to young people in terms of 
“God knows the future, and so His way is the hap- 
piest and most satisfying one in which a person 
may walk.” That is true. But it is not all of the 
truth. The whole of the matter is simply that it is 
our responsibility and duty, as well as our priv- 
ilege, to consult God about the choice of a life’s 
work. We cannot expect to escape God’s judgment 
if we refuse to do so. 

In terms of time “ye are not your own.” I do 
not here include recreation, which I consider a 
necessity. I am thinking about that wasting of 
time that occurs when a student chooses a course 
because he expects an easy grade, rather than for 
its lasting contribution to his “abundant” living. 
I am considering that pernicious habit of Chris- 
tian students in setting a minimal level of just get- 
ting through, instead of shooting for the best in the 
way of grades. I am deploring the tendency of 
some Christian students to refuse to invest the time 
and interest in unsaved fellow-students with a view 
to discovering the best way to lead them to Christ. 

There are many other applications, which you 
may make for yourselves, such as money and mate- 
rial possessions of all kinds, church activities, and 
so forth. But you must remember that you are 
being classified, and your future reputation de- 
pends on how you want yourself to be regarded. 
Are you a child or an adult? Are you a Christian, 
or are you a non-Christian? Are you a childish 
Christian or a mature one? 

Finally, do not fail to put at the center of your 
thinking the solemn fact that God created you for 
the purpose of enjoying Him. You will not be 
happy apart from Him, for the human heart is too 
big to be satisfied with anything less than God. 
And the way to Him is through Christ, the Saviour 
from sin. 

As Paul so pointedly put it, “O man, who art 
thou to reply against God? Shall the thing creatéd 
say to the Creator, Why hast thou made me thus?” 

Whatever you do, remember that you will not 
be grown-up, matured, until you learn that “ye are 
not your own .. . therefore glorify God in your 
spirit and in your body, which are God’s.” — END 
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I. MAKING A STUDY of any phase of the Christian 
life, we must make quite clear exactly what we mean 
by the Christian life itself. The Christian life is the 
life of Christ, the Christ-life. It is not an ordinary 
human life adorned with certain moral qualities 
commonly known as the Christian virtues. 

The Apostle Paul defined it quite simply as “not 
I but Christ.” For him Christianity was Christ. 
He conceived of only one Person who was capable 
of living the Christian life, and that was Christ. 
God’s standards were absolute and universal and 
uncompromising, and there was only one Person 
who could measure up to them, and that Person 
was Christ. Paul defined the Christian life as a life 
of absolute righteousness and holiness and there 
was only one Person who was absolutely righteous 
and holy, and that was Jesus Christ. He thought 
of it as a life of humility and he knew that in God’s 
sight there was only one Person who was truly 
humble—the rest of us are those who, even when 
we despise ourselves, feel a certain respect for our- 
selves as being despisers of ourselves. 

God will never be satisfied with us, even at our 
very best: all He wants is the Christ-life. He does 
not want us “young, strong, and free, to be the 
best that we can be.” He wants the Stronger than 
the strong, the Better than the best, the perfect 
Man, the one beloved Son in whom He is well 
pleased. The holiness that God demands is in Christ 
and in Christ alone. The humility and the love and 
purity that He demands are in Christ and in Christ 
alone, and God is not going to bestow them on any 
other. His program does not provide for the ab- 
stract transference of moral qualities. The Chris- 
tian life, then, is the exclusive possession of Jesus 
Christ, the risen, conquering Son of God, and “He 
that hath the Son hath life; and he that hath not 
the Son of God hath not life.” 

When, therefore, we talk about “growth” in the 
Christian life, what we mean is simply the increase 
of Christ in us: “He must increase but I must de- 
crease.” There must be more of Christ in us and 
less of self. To say this may sound somewhat vague 
and unreal, but surely each of us knows something 
of the reality of our own ego. We know those strong 
impulses within us that insist on our having our 
own way. We know the subtle and persistent vigor 
of our desire to impress other people, and how it 
dominates all our relationships. In short, we know 
our ego as a very real life-force within us. Growth 
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growth by 


decreasing 


in the Christian life means the replacement of this 
“old man” by the “new man” which is Christ Jesus 
Himself. 

This growth will come about first through our 
feeding upon Christ. Jesus told us that unless we 
were to eat the flesh of the Son of God and to drink 
His blood we would have no life in us. He also told 
us that He Himself was the “bread of life.” We 
cannot grasp hold of Christ in the same way that 
we can stretch out our hand and take a piece of 
bread, but as we deliberately seek in our hearts to 
feed upon Christ through the means that He has 
appointed—prayer, Bible study, and fellowship— 





A Christian should make his luxuries yield to 
another man’s comforts, his comforts to another 
man’s -necessities, his necessities to another man’s 


extremity. —HOWARD 


so the Holy Spirit Himself will impart Christ to 
our hearts and will feed our spirits with the Living 
Bread. 

The growth will come about also through the 
constant frustration of our ego: the disappointment 
of our hopes, the shattering of our preconceived 
ideas, the failure of our efforts, and the thwarting 
of our desires. Paul says that he received the sen- 
tence of death upon himself, and that the purpose 
of it was to make him rely not on himself but on 
God who raises the dead. Frustration drives us on 
to a deeper faith and a fuller trust in Christ and 
a more abandoned life for Him, and it is in that 
way that Christ grows in us and we gradually fade 
out of the picture. 

It is important to note that the growth of Christ 
in us will not be an individual business. If it 
really is the life of Christ that is in us, then we 
are organically linked with all other believers, and 


it will only be as we are in proper fellowship with 
them that the life-blood will be able to flow freely 
“making increase of the body unto the edifying of 
itself in love.” 


To our carnal way of thinking, it would be much 
easier if we could define growth in the Christian 
life in terms of tangible goals to be achieved and 
ambitions to be realized—such as deepening our 
knowledge of theology, or volunteering for full-time 
Christian service, or even making sure that we have 
an hour’s Quiet Time every morning. But with God 
it is the spiritual things that are real. These earthly 
things in themselves bring no glory to Him what- 
soever. They are only useful insofar as they bring 
an increase of Christ, who is the supreme Reality 
in the eyes of the all-seeing Father. 


O Jesus Christ, grow Thou in me, 
And all things else recede! 

My heart be daily nearer Thee, 
From sin be daily freed. 

Make this poor self grow less and less, 
Be Thou my life and aim; 

Oh, make me daily through Thy grace, 
More meet to bear Thy name! 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


The last word comes from Mr. Leith Samuel, 
who, during the Penn Mission, was asked if he 
thought Mahatma Gandhi had gone to heaven. 
“Yes,” slowly replied Mr. Samuel, “if he placed his 
trust in Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of his sin 


before he died.” 


WHY NOT A HEAVEN WEEK? 

We recall our initial shock on seeing a campus 
plastered with “Go to Hell!” signs. Curiosity led 
us to the gymnasium (the location given) where a 
huge image of the devil floated over the bandstand. 
It turned out to be advertising for the dance which 
climaxed Hell Week. Hell Weeks have been familiar 
university phenomena for several years now. 

Well, why not a Heaven Week? It’s safe to say 
that today’s university students are more familiar 
with the term hell (if not with the content of that 
term) than with the term heaven. Climax could be 
a meeting with someone speaking on “How to Get 
to Heaven,” or “Can God Be Moral and Yet Permit 
Men to Go to Heaven?” 


AN OLD DEBT 

People submit articles to His for various reasons. 
Recently a manuscript was received (“Born to 
Beget” in this issue) with an accompanying letter 
explaining that if we could use it the article would 
be a “small down payment on an old debt.” Mr. 
Bredesen continued: 

“A few years ago I was very proud of my 
achievements as Public Relations Secretary of a 
very extensive ecumenical organization, with mem- 
ber councils in fifty-seven countries, until I met 
one who was doing public relations work for IVCF 
at the time, a Mr. Larsen, with whom I essayed to 
compare notes on technique. 

‘First you tell me how to do it,’ he countered. 

“ ‘Well,’ I began, trying to appear modest, ‘first 
I lined up President Truman, Henry Ford, Herbert 
Hoover, etc., etc., etc., as sponsors .. . staged a 
dinner at the Waldorf . . . had resolutions intro- 
duced in congress . . . etc., etc., and barraged the 
country with mail appeals over Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s name . . . And now tell me how you go 
about it.’ 

“ ‘First, we pray.’ 

“Thus began a misery that deepened with each 
exposure to IVCF groups, consecrated staff mem- 
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bers, yes, and His, which was a great inspiration, 

or shall I say desperation, until I became His. 
“To make a long story short, I am now in full- 

time personal and group evangelism on faith.” 


OPPOSITION VS. INDIFFERENCE 

In 1744 two Yale students were expelled for at- 
tending a revival meeting. 

More than two centuries later a junior in another 
Ivy League college states that he was prepared for 
professors’ sneering remarks or blasts against Chris- 
tianity when he entered as a freshman. But he was 
not prepared for an absence of sneers or blasts and 
a prevailing attitude of supreme indifference toward 
Christianity. Can Christianity be so important if 
these men consider it beneath their notice? 

Sometimes one yearns for the “good old days.” 


THANKSGIVING 

Forty graves in the Plymouth cemetery could be 
seen by the fifty-one English-speaking men and four 
women gathered together for the first American 
Thanksgiving day. Survivors of that first crushing 
year of epidemic and death, they met to praise God. 

At midnight, in prison, Paul and Silas “prayed 
and sang praises unto God.” 

Martin Rinckart wrote the words to the hymn 
“Now Thank We All Our God” during an epidemic 
in which so many died that they had to be buried 
in trenches. His own wife had died and Rinckart 
was driven to desperate extremes to find food for 
his children in the panic-stricken city. 

Pass the turkey and stuffing, please. END 


AS THE ANGELS SEE US 
(Continued from page 22) 


little of the treatment that was accorded to his 
Master, how does he react? If he believed, would 
he be so bewildered when his friends misunderstand 
him, or let him down, or when he has to face a 
little ridicule or unpopularity? If he believed, 
would he not remember that all this is exactly what 
Christ led him to expect, and would he not be 
secretly glad to be allowed to share (even though 
so faintly or fractionally) the sufferings of his 
Saviour and Friend? If he believed, would not all 
his friends know that he was a believer? Think of 
anyone being ashamed to be God’s heir! Yet he 
is often scared to acknowledge it. If he believed 
that God had called him into the fellowship of His 


Son,'® would he not spend more time in His com- 
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pany? Can you believe it, Gabriel? I have known 
him to go through several hours without a word to 
Christ, without a thought of God. Often I wonder 
whether there is any distinction between his attitude 
to the ordinary affairs of life, to stress or trial or 
sorrow, and that of those who are not Christians 
at all. 

“And if he believed in the Holy Ghost, would he 
not want to be holy? And would he not appreciate 
that God has given the Holy Spirit for this very 
purpose?!! And when he does make a feeble at- 
tempt to witness, would he not know that it is the 
Holy Spirit who speaks in him, and can make the 
poorest words live and accomplish His purpose?”’?? 

Gabriel had listened quietly and sympathetically 
to this outburst. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “the mystery is beyond 
our understanding. That men should be permitted, 
nay encouraged, to draw upon all the resources of 
the eternal world, is amazing enough. But that, 
having this privilege, they should fail to use it, is 
far more amazing. Perhaps for your encourage- 
ment I might just say this. I have known heirs of 
salvation who were not unlike the student who is in 
your charge. For years since the lamp was lit it 
was burned dimly, with more smoke than flame— 
and the smell of such smoke can be very unpleasant. 
But then God has worked a miracle—is He not the 
God that doeth wonders?!*—and today you would 
scarcely know them for the same people. Their 
course is steady instead of vacillating, steadily up- 
ward instead of by ups and downs. Like Abraham, 
they believe God. They do not stagger at His prom- 
ises through unbelief, but are fully persuaded that 
what He has promised, He is able to perform." 
Keep on with your ministry to the disappointing 
student. You cannot communicate directly with 
him, nor he with you. But the lamp is there, and 
God has not allowed it to be entirely quenched. 
One of these days, perhaps, God will arouse him. 
Then the lamp of faith will be set on its lampstand, 
so that in his life there will be no part dark, and 
they who enter in shall see the light.”*® END 
1 Hebrews 1:14 % Jude 24 
2 Psalm 91:11 10[ Corinthians 1:9 
3II Corinthians 8:9 11] Thessalonians 4:8 
41I Timothy 2:19 Leviticus 19:2 
5 Isaiah 42:3 12 Matthew 10:20 
6 Hebrews 2:16 13 Psalm 77:14 
7 Hebrews 4:15 14 Romans 4:20, 21 

8 Ephesians 2:8 15 Luke 11:36; 8:16 
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David Adeney analyzes our privileges 


in making friends of the 


international students on our campuses 


A. THE S.S CARTHAGE entered the harbor of Singa- 
pore, gateway to the Far East, the group of young 
missionaries on board en route to China eagerly 
awaited their first contact with the people of Asia. 
The stay in Singapore was very brief, but for me 
it was intensely interesting because of a Chinese 
student with whom I had enjoyed a close friend- 
ship while studying at Cambridge. He had notified 
his family of my journey and immediately after 
landing I was taken to his home. I shall never for- 
get the warmth of that welcome and the joy of 
being in a Christian Chinese home. Instead of being 
an absolute stranger, I was introduced immediately 
into the life of the country, all as a result of that 
friendship with an international student. Since then 
I have been entertained in homes in many different 
countries, and now, every time I see students from 
overseas, | realize how much it will mean to them 
to meet real friends during their stay in this 
country. 

This year over seven thousand students from for- 
eign countries will arrive in North America to join 
thousands who are already studying in colleges and 
universities throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. Last year there were over 31,000 from 126 
different countries enrolled in 1,354 institutions of 
higher education. Although they form only one 
per cent of the total student population, their stra- 
tegic importance is out of all proportion to their 
numbers, for many will return to their own coun- 
tries to take up positions of leadership in the com- 
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ing days. During the next few months you will be 
meeting them in the class room, in the cafeteria 
line, and in your dormitories. There is much that 


you can learn from them and as a Christian you 
have a tremendous responsibility to them, for it is 
only as they meet with Christians who have a vital 
experience of fellowship with Christ that they can 
learn the true meaning of Christianity. It is trag- 
ically true that many international students leave 
this country prejudiced against Christianity because 
they have never had the opportunity of real friend- 
ship with true Christians. One Chinese student, 
after returning home, became a Christian. For 
eight years he had been studying in America, but 
during all that time no one had invited him to a 
church or to a Christian home. A Moslem student 
felt he should read the New Testament in order 
better to understand American culture. After fin- 
ishing the Book, he said, “I rather wonder if Amer- 
ican students have ever read this Book.” How dif- 
ferent if he could meet with fellow-students who 


know the One of whom the Book speaks! 


If we are to be of help to these friends from 
overseas, it is essential that we should understand 
their problems. Imagine yourself arriving in a 
large city in the Orient. Not only is the language 
strange to you and you have to do mental gymnas- 
tics in order to understand and make yourself un- 
derstood, but also many of the customs are com- 
pletely new to you. The greater the difference be- 
tween the society to which you are accustomed and 
that in which you now find yourself, the greater 
will be your bewilderment. One oriental student 
told me that at first he was rather taken aback by 
the hail-fellow-well-met attitude of his fellow-stu- 
dents, especially as he was given a nickname, harm- 
less over here, but the equivalent of swearing in 
his own country. He soon became used to it, how- 
ever, and enjoyed being accepted on equal terms 
by his new friends. Similar impressions were re- 
ceived by a Jamaican student who said, “I admit it 
was a little difficult at first to get accustomed to the 
very brusk and at times even rude manners of the 
majority of Americans, but now that I am uséd to 
it I can see that they do not actually mean to be 
rude and everything happens so quickly over here 
there is no time to think of anyone but yourself.” 


The average international student comes to this 
country with a two-fold purpose: First, he has a 
definite educational objective. It is for this he is 
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permitted to enter the country and he will naturally 
take his studies very seriously so that he has little 
time for extra-curricular activities. Secondly, he is 
anxious to get to know American life. “Friendships 
with American students,” said a Belgian, “are the 
most precious thing to any foreign student in the 
United States and Canada.” They desire something 
more than a superficial friendliness, invitations to 
foreign student receptions where everybody says 
“How do you do” and does not expect an answer. 

During the past year some IVCF members have 
become really close friends with students from over- 
seas. They have taken them into their homes and 
have really gained their confidence. Through them 
they have learned much of the countries from which 
they come and often the contact with a real Chris- 
tian has meant that the foreign student has gone 
back to his own country with a completely different 
attitude to Christianity. In some cases, he returns 
as a true ambassador for the Saviour he has come 
to know and love during his stay here. Many 
friends from overseas have attended Inter-Varsity 
conferences and have discovered the reality of true 
fellowship in Christ. At the close of one such con- 
ference, an African student who had become em- 
bittered by racial prejudice said, “This conference 
has helped to wash away my hate.” 

About thirty per cent of the international students 
are professors or teachers and they are extremely 
sensitive to anything in the nature.of a superiority 
complex. One student remarked rather bitterly that 
American students think they are the best, the 
wealthiest, and the most intelligent of all nations. 
“It may be so,” he said, “but why brag about it so 
much!” Another emphasized the danger of a pat- 
ronizing attitude, claiming that “American students 
are always willing to help but are sometimes too 
sure that they know more than the foreign students. 
They are very good hosts but poor guests.” Too 
often, back in their own country, they have seen 
the overbearing methods and attitudes of people 
from the West and the prejudice which has been 
engendered in their minds can only be overcome 
by a humble spirit and a real manifestation of the 
love of Christ. They expect to be treated as equals 
and it is important that we should seek to do things 
together with them rather than for them. There is 
much that we can learn from them, and some Inter- 
Varsity chapters have profited by inviting interna- 
tional students to address missionary study groups. 
If we are really to know them, it will involve spend- 


ing time, perhaps visiting interesting places in the 
neighborhood, sharing in photographic expeditions, 
or helping them with their English. 

Foreign students are always anxious to discover 
what an American home is like. It is tragic if they 
return to their own country without ever having 
been in a Christian home. Naturally, when they 
come to our homes we must be careful not to em- 
barrass them, or by a tactless approach make them 
wary of any religious discussion. It is good to dis- 
cover whether there are any customs regarding food 
that should be observed. A Moslem will not want 
to eat pork and many Hindus will not eat beef. 
They do not expect us to understand all their cus- 
toms, and if we are considerate and friendly will 
not mind if we sometimes display our ignorance. 

In many cases international students have glad- 
ly accepted an invitation to study the Bible either 
with a friend or in a small informal group where 
there is opportunity for free discussion. It is often 
possible to obtain copies of the Scriptures in the 
student’s language which he may compare with a 
modern translation of the New Testament. In all 
our discussions we shall need to speak slowly and 
distinctly, and to explain theological phrases which, 
though familiar to us, may seem strange to them. 

Coming from many different religious. back- 
grounds the international students’ attitudes toward 
Christianity are likely to vary considerably. While 
seeking to avoid religious arguments and criticism 
of their religions we must be prepared to seek hon- 
estly to answer their questions. Une Japanese stu- 
dent, after attending a Bible study group said to 
me, “American students do not ask many questions. 
We Japanese like to go deeper into the subject.” 
Most of our friends will have many problems to be 
solved and any attempt to use “high pressure” 
methods to produce a “decision” may only lead to 
a polite and superficial assent and very possibly 
inner resentment. It was Dr. Hu Shih, a non- 
Christian Chinese scholar of international repute 
who when speaking to a group of professing Chris- 
tians, remarked that if he believed one-tenth of 
what they were supposed to believe he would be 
ten times more enthusiastic about it. Real friend- 
ship and an enthusiasm for our Saviour resulting 
in an obvious sincerity in our lives will help inter- 
national students to distinguish between a nominal 
Christianity and a living faith in the gospel of 
Christ which is the power of God unto salvation. 

END 


- 
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through the Bible in five years - a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1! 


NUMBERS 1] (1) What does it mean to the 
Lord when His children complain about 
their circumstances? Note how infectious 
complaining is (vv. 4, 11, 12). When per- 
sistently indulged in, what basic attitude 
does it reveal toward the Lord (v. 20)? 
(2) What. corresponds to the “mixt multi- 
tude” (v. 4) in the heart of a Christian? 
Cf. 12:38 and meditate on Rom. 8:5-9. (3) 
Evidently the Spirit of God among Israel 
was largely restricted to Moses (v. 17). 
Does His Spirit have only limited sway in 
me? What does the Lord show is needed 
in situations of despondency (vv. 10, 15)? 
Cf. v. 29. (4) See Ps. 106:14, 15 for a 
significant comment on what happens when 
the Lord answers insistent selfish prayer 
(vv. 18, 34). 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 2 

NUMBERS 12 (1) Contrast the attitude of 
Aaron and Miriam toward their younger 
brother with that of Moses toward them 
(vv. 3, 13). Did Moses try to justify him- 
self? To whom can he be likened here? 
See I Pet. 2:23 and Luke 23:34. (2) In 
replying to the criticism of Aaron and 
Miriam did the Lord agree Moses had 
made a mistake in marriage? What did 
He. stress twice concerning Moses? Cf. 
Rom. 14:4. Remember this before speaking 
disparagingly of one of God's children. (3) 
Study the picture given here of true com- 
munion with God (v. 8). Is this experience 
only for the select few or can it be mine 
also? Think over John 14:21. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


NUMBERS 13 (1) In what respects did all 
the spies agree? These things were a con- 
firmation of God’s words in Ex. 3:8. To 


what conclusion then should such confir- 
mation have led? (2) Contrast the differ- 
ing advice of the spies. How do you ac- 
count for this? (3) Note the great em- 
phasis on things seen with the eyes. On 
what viewpoint do I base my decisions? 
On either one of the two viewpoints of 


v. 33? Or on that of I John 3:22? 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


NUMBERS 14 (1) How did the Lord answer 
the prayer of the complaining Israelites? 
With wv. 2,3 cf. vv. 28-35. What was the 
fundamental error in their attitude to the 
Lord? See vv. 9, 11, 22, 43. (2) Contrast 
the attitude of.Caleb and Joshua (vv. 8, 9, 
24). If I take a stand for the Lord on my 
campus, what outcome can I expect, from 
men and from the Lord (v. 10)? Cf. I 
Peter 4:14. (3) What concern motivated 
Moses’ prayer? What made his pleading 
so effective with the Lord? Note the 
phrases, “according as thou hast spoken” 
and “according unto the greatness of thy 
mercy” (vv. 17, 19), and compare the 


promises of John 15:7 and 14:13. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5 
NuMBERS 15 (1) What do you observe 
about the various measurements of the 


meal-offering and the drink-offering which 


accompanied the burnt offering of a bul- 


lock, ram or lamb? In proportion as I 
apprehend the value of Christ's death in 
perfect fulfillment of all that was fore- 
shadowed by the burnt offering (see Eph. 
5:2), so also I must increase in apprecia- 
tion of His perfect life (meal-offering) and 


of His pouring out of that life in service 


for others (drink-offering). (2 What was 
the one kind of sin for which there was no 
offering for forgiveness? Compare “the 
great transgression” of Ps. 19:13 and the 
unpardonable sin of Mark 3:28, 29. Pray 
over v. 31 asking the Lord to show you 
what is really involved in such an awful 
sin. (3) Vv. 32-36 provide an instance of 
one such deliberate rejection of God’s law. 
Could the man have been merely ignorant? 
Why not? How was the ribbon of blue to 
willful 


be a safeguard against disohe- 


dience? 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6 

NUMBERS 16:1-40 (1) Was Korah merely 
claiming rights and privileges due him (wy. 
3, 10)? Cf. 4:15. What is here shown to 
be the most important prerequisite for serv- 
ing God in any sphere? Prayerfully con- 
sider I Cor. 12:18. (2) How only was all 
Israel spared from complete annihilation at 
this time (vv. 21, 22)? Note the principle, 
stated clearly in Ezek. 22:30, 31. Does the 
Lord look in vain for an intercessor on my 
campus? (3) What in essence was the sin 
for which Korah, Dathan and Abiram were 
so signally punished? Consider then the 
wrath in store for all who reject God's 
supremely chosen servant, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. (4) Throughout the Bible the offer- 
ing of incense speaks of the offering of 
prayer. God here teaches (v. 40) that the 
holy office of intercession is only for those 
who are rightly related to the great High 


Priest, even Jesus Christ Himself. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7 


nuMBERS 16:41-18:7 (1) What is the sub- 
ject of this whole passage, emphasized by 
a miracle of judgment and by a miracle of 
grace? (2) Note how the priestly office of 
Aaron that had been called in question by 
Korah (16:3) and then by the people as a 
whole (16:41) was the very means God 
allowed to stay the plague of divine wrath. 
Cf. 18:5. By what priestly mediation am I 
delivered from the just outpouring of God’s 
wrath every time I sin? See Heb. 7:24, 25 
and Rom. 5:9. (3) God designated the 
man of His choice by giving life and fruit 
to a dead stick. This is a picture of how 
God was to confirm to the world that per- 
fect man whom He had chosen. How did 
He do this? See Acts 17:31. (4) Do I 
look upon my opportunities of service as a 
gift from God (18:7)? 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8 


numBERS 18:8-32 (1) In denying the priests 
and the Levites an equal share with the 
other tribes in the division of the land of 
Canaan, what abundant provision did the 
Lord substitute? And so what lesson is 
underlined for us who are called to serve 
Him today, no matter what the sphere? 
Cf. Mt. 6:33. (2) What was the Lord’s 
demand even of those who received their 
support not directly from any business or 
commerce but from the gifts of the Lord’s 
people? Should I as a Christian do less, 
making excuses because of most limited 
finances? Read Mal. 3:10 for the blessing 
promised to those who honor the Lord with 
(3) Par- 
allel to this is the principle enunciated in 
v. 31b and repeatedly stressed in the N.T.., 
eg. Mt. 10:10b and I Cor. 9:13, 14. What 
obligation is thus put upon. us toward 
those who minister spiritual blessings to us? 


10 per cent of all their income. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9 

NUMBERS 19 (1) For the meaning of this 
ordinance read Heb. 9:13, 14. The death 
of the red heifer speaks of the sacrificial 
death of Christ as the only purification for 
sin. (2) The application of the ashes of 


the red heifer to an unclean person are a 
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type of the remembrance of Christ’s death 
applied to our hearts in order to cleanse 
the conscience from every defilement con- 
tracted in our daily walk. Read I John 
1:7. In the spiritual realm, what are the 
“dead” things with which even unavoidable 
and sometimes necessary contact calls for 
special cleansing? Note Rom. 8:6, and the 
particular significance of “dead works” in 
the Hebrews passage referred to above. 
(3) Think over v. 20. What is the spiritual 
failure corresponding to the ceremonial one 
here mentioned? Cf. I John 1:9. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


NUMBERS 20 (1) Observe throughout this 
record how every complaint and every re- 
bellion only led to a display of the glory 
of the Lord. See 14:10; 16:19, 42 and 20:6. 
But what was the constant recourse of 
Moses and Aaron with which such a dis- 
CE. Ps 
71:3. When others grumble and blame me 


play was intimately connected? 


falsely, to whom do I turn to discuss the 
(2) What was 


the root sin for which Moses and Aaron 


matter, men or the Lord? 


were excluded from the land of promise 
(v. 12)? What does it mean to sanctify 
God in the eyes of others? (3) Edom was 
another name for Esau as Israel was for 
Jacob. What was the origin of the antag- 
onism between these nations (Gen. 27:34- 
41)? The refusal of Edom and the exclu- 
sion of Aaron from the promised land are 
both solemn examples of God’s undeviating 
law expressed in Gal. 6:7. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11 


NUMBERS 21 (1) God had decreed the utter 
extermination of the Canaanites. Why? Re- 


EVERY MORNING ... 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 


the questions. 


After you have finished answering 
each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


1. Js there any example for me to 


seek to follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


call Lev. 18:23-28 and 20:23. Note Israel’s 
vow of co-operation with God’s purpose 
(v. 2). Is any compromise with sin pos- 
sible for the Christian who desires to please 
God? (2) The Lord Jesus clearly likened 
His death on the cross to the uplifting of 
the brazen serpent (John 3:14-16). What 
is the spiritual counterpart of the deadly 
sting of the serpent, of the upward look of 
the dying man and the immediate effect 
upon him (v. 9)? Note I Cor. 15:56. (3) 
What was the secret of Israel’s victories 
over the Canaanites, Amorites, and men of 
Bashan (vv. 2, 34)? What is the only way 
I can ever overcome the sins that assail 
me? Meditate on Ps. 60:12. 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

NUMBERS 22:1-35 (1) Note that the antag- 
onism to Israel and to God's purpose for 
them now changes from direct attack 
(21:33) to an appeal to unseen powers of 
evil (v. 6). Of what comfort are the un- 
equivocal words of God to Balaam (v. 12) 
for every child of God who is faced with 
spiritual opposition? (2) Study this story 
of Balaam to discover God’s means of re- 
straining His own from defeating His pur- 
pose. When His direct ward is refused 
(vv. 20, 21), then more drastic means 
Do I have to be 


held in, as it were, by bit and bridle or 


(v. 33) are. employed. 


does a word in the ear suffice to make me 


obedient? See Ps. 32:8, 9. (3) What was 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 


4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so. what are its conditions? 


5. What does this passage teach me 
(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself. His will for 
my life? 


6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 





Balaam’s relationship to God (v. 18)? In 
spite of his protestations otherwise, what 
was the dominating motive of his behavior? 
See the N.T. comments in II Peter 2:15 
and Jude 11. Remember Christ said “Ye 
cannot serve God and. mammon.” 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13 


NUMBERS 22:36-23:30 (1) Did Balaam final- 
ly learn the lesson taught him at the peril 
of his life (22:33) ? See wv. 38, 3, 8, 12, 20, 
26. Am I willing to be a mouthpiece for 
God on my campus, among my friends? 
(2) Balaam was given to see the distinc- 
tion of Israel as a nation (v. 9). What was 
the distinguishing feature? See Ex. 33:16, 
and the purpose for this distinction (Ps. 
67:2). For what were the disciples dis- 
tinguished (Acts 4:13)? (3) In view of all 
Israel’s rebellious behavior, how could it 
be said that God “beheld not iniquity in 
Jacob” (v. 21)? In answering this, observe 
the next phrase, “the Lord his God is with 
him,” and consider carefully the provisions 
given that made it possible for a holy God 
to dwell among a sinful people. Cf. Ex. 
29:42-45. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14 


nuMBERS 24 (1) In his third parable Ba- 
laam emphasizes the assured victory of Is- 
rael over their enemies. Why? Note espe- 
cially v. 8a and 23:22, 23b. Am I as con- 
vinced that God who brought me out of 
the slavery of sin will make me fruitful 
(v. 6) and victorious (v. 8)? Meditate on 
Rom. 6:22 and II Cor. 2:14. (2) Who was 
the “Sceptre” to arise out of Israel who 
should have ultimate “dominion” over all 
the nations? See Luke 1:33. This is known 
as one of the Messianic prophecies or 
promises concerning the Messiah who was 
to come. What is the significance of the 
renewal of the Messianic vision at this par- 
ticular stage in Israel’s history? This prom- 
ise was last given through Jacob (Gen. 
49:10) just before the 400-year sojourn in 
Egypt. 


34 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15 


NUMBERS 25, 26 (1) Moab and Midian now 
prove worse enemies through a subtle show 
of friendship (vv. 2, 18). Baalpeor was 
their idol god whose worship is believed to 
have been attended by obscene and im- 
moral rites. Note it was Balaam’s advice 
(31:16 and Rev. 2:14) that lured Israel 
into this orgy of sexual impurity. Cf. I Cor. 
10:18. The devil can use even those who 
know God as the medium of his wiles. 
What is my defense against such snares 
(Eph. 6:11)? (2) What was the essence 
of the act of Phinehas for which he was 
commended and rewarded of God? Cf. 
Christ’s similar zeal (John 2:13-17). (3) 
Compare the numbering of c. 26 with that 
of cc. 1 and 2, noting that the tribe of 
Simeon suffered most, possibly because of 
Zimri’s example (25:14). Consider the con- 
sequences for them (26:54). What is the 
most striking fact of this census (v. 64)? 
Truly the Lord rewards according to every 
man’s work (Rev. 22:12). 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


NUMBERS 27 (1) The daughters of Zelo- 
phehad exhibited a tenacious faith in God’s 
promise concerning Israel’s inheritance in 
the land of Canaan. Am I as determined 
to let no circumstance rob me of my spir- 
itual possessions in Christ (Eph. 1:3, 11, 
14)? (2) How do vv. 12-14 iliustrate the 
truth that “God is no respecter of per- 
sons”? Does pardon from sin imply deliv- 
erance from its consequences in this life 


(Gal. 6:7)? 
Moses’ reply to God’s judgment? Is there 


(3) What spirit activated 


here any trace of rebellion or self-pity? 
What was his chief concern? Cf. Mt. 9:36. 
(4) Study vv. 18-23 as an example of God's 


method in the appointment of a leader. 


What was the chief requirement? Cf. Acts 
6:3. Note the provision for his being con- 
stantly aware of the mind of the Lord. 
How closely do I keep in touch with my 
great High Priest? 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


NUMBERS 28 (1) Cc. 28 and 29 form a sec. 
that aspect of 
Christ’s sacrificial death. What is that as. 
Read Eph. 5:2. (2) Observe the 


emphasis in v. 2 on the words “my” and 


tion stresses. a special 


pect? 


” 


“me.” The burnt offering was wholly for 
God, and so these offerings speak of that 
which in Christ’s death was “unto” God. 
Do I thank God for Christ’s offering of 
Himself only because of the forgiveness it 
brings to me or am I moved to praise when 
I consider how perfectly God was glorified 
in that act, the culmination of a life of 
perfect obedience, of the only man ever so 


to satisfy God? See John 17:4 and 12:28, 
(3) If in looking forward to “that one 
offering” of the Lamb of God, Israel was 
commanded to offer daily and monthly and 
special burnt offerings, how would the Lord 
keep us as Christians from forgetting that 


finished sacrifice? 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


NUMBERS 29 (1) Meditate on the recurring 
phrase “a burnt offering for a sweet savor 
unto the Lord.” On every possible occa- 
sion God sought to have His people re- 
minded of the special “elight He had in 
the burnt offering. Was this because God 
desired the death of innocent victims? 
Then why was Israel so constantly and fre- 
quently to observe this particular offering? 
(2) Consider the enormous number of sac- 
rifices especially in connection with the 
ceremonies following the Day of Atone- 
ment, the tenth day of the seventh month 
(Lev. 16:29, 30, 34). Surely God wanted 
His people to realize the tremendous cost 
But did all 


these bullocks, rams and lambs at the time 


involved in dealing with sin. 


of the yearly Atonement completely take 
away the offerer’s sins? Read Heb. 10:1-10 
for God’s commentary on the many inade- 


quate offerings and the one adequate offer- 
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ing. Why does He no longer require men 
to offer sacrifices? (3) How can my life 
be “a sweet savor” unto the Lord? See 
II Cor. 2:14, 15 and Eph. 5:2. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


numBERS 30 (1) What does the Lord here 
impress upon the leaders of His people in 
regard to any promise made to the Lord? 
How am I fulfilling the spiritual resolves 
made last summer or at the beginning of 
this semester? (2) But even in the matter 
of promises to God we must remember our 
responsibility to our earthly families. God 
would not have the harmony and unity of 
His people rashly interrupted. What two 
provisions were made to preserve this? Can 
such a principle be according to the mind 
of God for families today? Meditate on 
Eph. 5:22; 6:1, 2 and I Peter 3:1, 5. (3) 
And just as the Lord refuses to allow a 
dependent daughter or wife to embark on 
a course irrespective of the wishes of the 
one to whom she is rightfully in subjection, 
so we the children of God and the espoused 
bride of Christ must realize that our prom- 
ises are of no value whatsoever unless they 
are in accordance with His will. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


NUMBERS 31 (1) Why did the Lord order 
the Israelites to wage a war of holy ven: 
geance (v. 3) against the Midianites? Re- 
call 25:17, 18. Note the order of events in 
c. 25, temptation (v. 2), yielding (v. 2), 
judgment first on the people of God (v. 9) 
and now upon His enemies (31:7). In co- 
operating with God in the warfare against 
sin, do I allow feelings of pity (vv. 15, 16) 
and the natural hesitation to hurt others 
hinder me from strict obedience to God’s 
will? For instance, in breaking off an 
engagement which [ should never have 
formed with an unconverted friend? (2) 
Does my advice ever encourage others to 
sin against the Lord (v. 16)? Note the 
fate of the man who puts a stumbling- 
block before God’s people (v. 8). (3) 
Note the “therefore” in v. 50 and cf. Ex. 
30:12-16. Why do you think God required 
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a special offering from each individual 
every time a census was taken? Think 
over Lam. 3:22. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


NuMBERS 32 (1) What principle of opera- 
tion among God’s people is_ illustrated 
here? With v. 6 consider I Cor. 12:12, 25, 
26. If as a Christian I look out only for 
my own interests, as it appeared Reuben 
and Gad were doing, and try to secure the 
easy situations leaving the hard tasks to 
others, what tendency will this produce in 
my fellow-Christians? Think over v. 7 and 
the Christian rule in Gal. 6:2. (2) Mem- 
orize the classical closing phrase of v. 23. 
Observe it does not say, “Your sin will be 
found out.” The sins to which I yield will 
(3) What 
is the significance of the much-repeated 
phrase “before the Lord” (vv. 20-32)? 
Am I engaging in Christian activity to be 
observed of others (“before Israel,” v. 22) 
or primarily out of love and obedience to 
the Lord? 


reveal me in my true colors. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


NUMBERS 33, 34 (1) Whom did God com- 
mission to record the wilderness wander- 
ings of the Israelites? Why were these 
recorded? See I Cor. 10:11. (2) How did 
the Lord desire Israel to deal with the in- 
habitants of the land He had promised 
them? Note the word “all” (v. 52). What 
would be the result of complete obedience 
(vv. 53, 54)? And what the outcome of 
incomplete obedience (vv. 55, 56)? Am I 
constantly beset with the pricks and thorns 
of the old self-life or am I discovering the 
freedom and peace that follows a ruthless 
dealing with every sin? (3) Consider the 
borders of the promised land as enumer- 
ated by God, noting especially 34:5, 6. 
Only in Solomon’s time was this promise 
realized (I Ki. 4:21; 8:65). Am I enter- 
ing into the full possession of all God’s 


promises to me in Christ? 


The questions of THIS MORNING 
WITH Gop are based on the Scripture 
passages followed by the Senior Notes 
of the Scripture Union series. North 
American office of the Scripture Union 
is 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. A year’s subscription to the 
Senior Notes is 90¢, provides extra 
help on these same passages. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


NUMBERS 35, 36 (1) The cities of refuge 
were God’s provision of mercy for those 
who were guilty of accidental unintentional 
manslaughter. This illustrates the perfec- 
tion of His provision for us in Christ who 
is our refuge from the penalty of uncon- 
scious — as well as deliberate—sin. (2) 
Observe that the manslayer was safe only 
so long as he remained within the walled 
city of refuge (vv. 26-28). What does this 
suggest to the Christian in his relationship 
to Christ? See the story of Abner and the 
city of refuge, Hebron (II Sam. 2:18-32 
and 3:22-33). (3) The book of Numbers 
ends with a forward look toward the in- 
heritance in the land of Canaan and with 
a provision to secure order and to avoid 
disputes over property. Special privilege 
entails certain limitations (36:8). What is 
the Christian’s limitation in marriage (I 
Cor. 7:39) ? 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


DEUTERONOMY 1 (1) Kadesh-barnea was on 


the border of Canaan. Note the contrast 


in vv. 2 and 3. Israel might have entered 
in after 11 days’ journey from Mt. Sinai, 
but actually did not until 40 years later. 
Why? Have I similarly let years or months 
pass by before entering into the experi- 
ence of some victory which I know God has 
promised to give me? In this connection 


apply v. 8 personally. (2) Fear was the 


35 





excuse Israel pleaded (v. 28) for failure 
to enter Canaan at God’s command. But 
what was the real reason and the basic sin 
(v. 32)? Cf. Heb. 3:18, 19. What lesson 
can I learn from this in relation to enter- 
ing into a life of victory over sin? See 
Heb. 4:11. (3) By what two extremes did 
Israel manifest their rebellion against God 
(vv. 26, 43)? What is the only safe course 
between these two disastrous pitfalls? Let 


me turn v. 36 into a prayer for myself 
today. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


DEUTERONOMY 2 (1) Observe that the Lord 
commanded Israel not to fight against some 
nations just as definitely as He commanded 
them to contend against others. They were 
not called to indiscriminate carnage. Hence 
the necessity for daily guidance. Today's 
obstacles are not always to be met in the 
same way as yesterday’s problems. (2) 
Note the Lord's activity on behalf of others 
than His own specially chosen people (vv. 
5, 9, 19, 22). Is God’s blessing limited 
only to Christians? Cf. Mt. 5:45. Or are 
His judgments only for the unconverted? 
Note v. 15 and consider the solemn warn- 
ing of I Peter 4:17. (3) What all-impor- 
tant fact does Moses repeatedly emphasize 
in his rehearsal of the victory over Sihon? 
Is this my emphasis when I testify to over- 


coming various sins and temptations in my 
life? 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


DEUTERONOMY 3 (1) What effect did Moses 
desire this recital of God-given victories to 
have upon the people who were about to 
cross over into Canaan (v. 18)? In the 
light of the complaints of 1:28 (cf. Nu. 
13:28, 33), observe his emphasis on high- 
walled cities (v. 5) and giants (vv. 11, 13). 
Note also his command to Joshua (vv. 21, 
22). Remember the words of the hymn, 
“Each victory will help you some other to 
win.” (2) Sometimes God’s answer to our 
prayers is “no.” Cf. v. 26 with the “no” 
Paul received in II Cor. 12:8, 9. (3) When 
God appoints someone else to do the spir- 


36 


itual job I have longed to do, what should 
my attitude be toward that individual? 
Consider carefully v. 28. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27 


DEUTERONOMY 4 (1) The whole force of 
this chapter is the relationship between the 
commandments of God and Israel’s enter- 
ing into the land and possessing it. What 
is this connection? See especially wv. 1, 6, 
8, 14, 25-27, 40. Note too God’s purpose 
in all this, “that ye may live,” “that it 
may go well with thee.” Underline these 
and similar phrases as they recur so often 


in the next few chapters. Cf. Rom. 8:28. 
(2) What is the purpose of the reference 
to the idolatrous worship of Baal-peor (vv. 
3, 4)? Why is there stress placed on the 
fact that Israel at Horeb heard God’s voice 
but saw no form? From the transgression 
of what two commandments stem all other 
sins (“evil,” v. 25)? To what essential 
attitude then must I take heed (vv. 9, 15, 
23) in view of the present day tendency 
to worship material and visible success 
rather than the God of the spiritual and 
(3) What does Moses 


continually urge upon Israel in conse- 


unseen realities? 


quence of their unique and extraordinary 
Read v. 37 as “He loved me 


” 


privileges? 
. . . He chose me.” What similar response 


(vv. 39-40) does the Lord ask of me? See 
John 15:9-19, 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


DEUTERONOMY 5 (1) How does v. 6 form 
the spiritual and moral basis of the Ten 
To whom were these 
To all mankind? What was the 


intended significance to Israel of the phrase 


Commandments? 


given? 


“the Lord thy God” nine times repeated 
in the Decalogue itself (vv. 6-21)? Cf. 
I Cor. 6:19 where redemption is the basis 
of God’s demand for holy living. (2) The 


last clause of v. 16 gives further reason 


(humanly speaking) for God’s right to 
regulate Israel's conduct. Observe that the 
first four commandments concern their atti- 
tude to the Lord, the last six their relation. 
ships with their fellow-men. How perfect 
then is Christ’s summary (Mt. 22:37-39) i 
and John’s interpretation (I John 3:23), 
(3) Is the divine longing of v. 29 being” 
fulfilled in me? Cf. lem. 8:3, 4. (4) No 
again God’s concern for His people’s goa 


(vv. 16, 29, 33). 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


DEUTERONOMY 6 (1) What kind of obe 
dience did God require of Israel? Only a . 
ceremonial and outward obedience? (2) 7 
What are some of the practical equivalents | 
for me as a Christian of wv. 7-9? Why is 4 
such diligence necessary? (3) If someone 

were to ask me why I feel it necessary to 

govern my life according to the Bible, 
could I give as intelligent and satisfactory 

an answer as that in vv. 20-25? Cf. Rom, 
6:17, 18. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


DEUTERONOMY 7 (1) This chapter provides 
a graphic picture of how God desires me 
to deal with every sin that confronts me. 
Is complete victory over sin to be expected 4 
immediately? Think over v. 22 with I John , 
1:8. But sin need never have the dominion — 
over me (Rom. 6:14). What is the guar | 
(2) National © 
prosperity and physical productivity for Is- 


antee for this (vv. 17-21)? 


rael (vv. 13, 14) depended on obedience to ~ 
What is the condi- 
tion for spiritual productivity in my life? 
See John 15:4, 5. (3) What is the basis — 


of God’s election of man (vv. 6-8)? Can I 4 


God’s commandments. 


deem myself of special virtue because He : 
has chosen me? See Rom. 9:11, 16. 


This Morning with God was prepared by 3 
Yvonne K. Woods. 
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NEWS OF THE 


HIS visits the Bruin Christian Fellowship 


e Every Thursday at 3 p.m. forty or fifty Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles students gather 
at St. Albans Chapel, adjacent to the campus, for 
the Bruin Christian Fellowship’s main meeting. This 
chapter in a commuters’ school (UCLA is called the 
“streetcar university”) has the problems of students 
anxious to get home or to places of employment 
immediately after their last class, with centers of 
interest off-campus. Unlike many other chapters in 
similar situations, however, the BCF is active in the 
living groups which exist (dorms, co-ops, frater- 
nities and sororities) where seven or eight Bible 
studies meet each week. John Everingham, presi- 
dent, reports that the whole exec (officers) attended 
Campus by the Sea’s month-long leadership session 
which “was indispensable in planning for the year 
and unifying the group.” 

The Bruin Christian Fellowship—with an ever- 
increasing number of other groups—has for some 
time set aside half of its chapter budget for IFES, 
Inter-Varsity’s work on foreign campuses. Little 
stress is placed on the box at the door at the Thurs- 
day meeting, but this box, along with pledges met 
with summer earnings, is the source of income. The 
pledges, incidentally, are paid during the summer 
to the treasurer by mail. 

Main advertising is done through the UCLA 
Daily Bruin, where meetings are listed. An attempt 
is made to gear the whole main meeting to one pur- 
pose, including the hymns chosen. At student- 
speaker meetings (about one out of three) several 
students discuss various subjects, give a series of 
talks or testimonies. 


Of interest in other sections of the country are 
the post-game get-togethers during the football sea- 
son on the West Coast. If UCLA plays USC (both 
are in Los Angeles), UCLA plans a dinner followed 
by a time of Christian fellowship. Next year USC 
does the planning. Non-Christians are often invited 
to the game and to the Inter-Varsity post-game 


( 


gathering—an extended period of witnessing. Din- 

ner costs are kept down and are “dutch.” Stanford) 
and U. of C. are in on the plan, too, although 400 

miles away. The IVCF chapter of the host school | 
does the planning. 

e@ Minnesota schools are making a concerted drive 
to reach freshmen this fall. At specially planned retreats 
the gospel is given to freshmen and at the same time © 
they are oriented into campus IVCF activity. 

e Thanksgiving time is an opportunity to take 
a student from abroad home for the holiday week? 
end, or at least for the day itself. Read David? 
Adeney’s article (“The World on Your Campus”) 
in this issue) then invite. Meaning of the day is a 
natural opening for witnessing, although this should” 
just be the beginning of a continuing witness) 
through the year. 

e New York and Philadelphia alumni have been 
assisting the campus witness to students from abroad by © 
inviting them for picnics, concerts and other off-campus © 
affairs, such as automobile excursions to Valley Forge. © 

e Lucille Symes, nurses staff member in Can- 
ada: “When I was in training, before I became a7 
Christian, I noticed how Christian nurses bowed” 
their heads and thanked the Lord before eating— +} 
then spent the rest of the time during the meal ” 
griping about the food.” 

e@ Conference for International Students was held at — 
Holiday House in Washington, D.C., from September 5 © 
to 8. Of the ninety students who attended, sixty-five 
were from abroad representing fourteen countries: Avs- 
tralia, China, Formosa, France, Germany, India, tran, | 
italy, Japan, Malaya, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, — 
and Turkey. There was sightseeing to many of the main 4 
points of interest during the day. Congressman Arm- — 
strong of Missouri personally conducted the students on 
@ tour of the Capital and entertained them at a buffet | 
supper in his home. ; 

The evenings were occupied with singing and discus- 
sions concerning Christianity. 

The conference was directed by David Adeney, whe # 


was assisted by other staff members and alumni. Phila- | 
delphia alumni cooked for the crowd. 


END | 








